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Shirley Ann Grau 


THE LOVELY APRIL 


They tell this story sometimes, the country people, about the 
small strange man and the great strong woman. It’s an old story 
and sort of distant and vague. And to hear it now, it doesn’t sound 
true. But it is. It’s just that it’s been in the hands of the old people, 
and it’s gotten blurred like their eyesight. 


It began a long time ago, a very long time ago—when I was 
a child—back in the last few years of the 1800's. 


My father sat on the edge of a baggage truck and waited for 
the afternoon train. The sun was getting low and into the last 
quarter of the sky: there was no shade at all under the wall-less 
shed of the railroad station—except in the little room that had a 
sign, Agent, in sun-cracked paint letters. 

Hal Beecham came out of the office tugging mailbags. “Hi, 
Doc,” he said. “You expecting anybody coming?” 

“Ye.” 

Beecham cocked his head, listening. “There she comes all 
right.” 

“On time.” 

“You waiting for somebody?” 

My father laughed. The sound bounced around among the 
heat waves that were rising from the cobblestone street. 

“You know what I’m doing as well as I do.” 

Hal Beecham lifted his sandy eyebrows, “Me?” 

“Sure.” 

Hal Beecham dragged the mailbags out on to the platform. 
“You never told me.” 

My father did not answer. 
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“Well,” Beecham admitted, staring down at his dusty shoes, 
“I reckon I did hear some talk.” 

“I reckon you did,” my father said. 

Beecham wiped the sweat from his chin, “People get to talk- 
ing.” 

My father snorted, very softly. 

“You know his name?” Beecham studied the broken dirty 
nails of his left hand. 

My father snorted again. “Mr. Robin.” 

“A who?” 

“Mr. Robin.” 

Beecham stared, his eyes squinting and his mouth pursed, 
“Mr. what?” 

“That isn’t his name. He just wants to be called that.” 

“I get it.” He winked. “I get it.” 

“I bet you know that much already, just from the town talk- 
ing. 

“T didn’t know his name...” Beecham said shyly. 


My father wasn’t happy about the whole business. But he 
was doing it as a favor to Mr. Robin’s father, who was an old 
friend and a man you couldn’t say no to, anyway. 

There were two houses on our block: ours and one other, a 
small one that hadn’t been lived in for years. Mr. Robin’s father 
had it all fixed up, so his son could live there—along with a 
cook and a colored butler. Although everybody always called 
Henry Stanford a butler, his job was really nothing more than 
keeping an eye on Mr. Robin. Because Mr. Robin did strange 
things sometimes, especially in the spring. “The lovely April,” 
he called it. 

His name was Richard Carlysle Peters. He was a little man, 
not much more than five feet tall, and very slight, almost scrawny, 
except for a little round stomach, like a pillow stuck out in front. 
He had a thin little face that could have been thirty-five or 
seventy, a little jutting cleft chin and a pug nose that turned 
up sharp at the end, the usual sort of blue eyes and lots of curly, 
almost tow-colored hair. He’d forget to go to the barber—and no- 
body remembered to tell him very often, so his hair was always 
sticking out in wisps over the back of his coat collar, or curling 
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SHIRLEY ANN GRAU 5 


into his ears. He had one little gesture: he would run his fingers 
over his ears and back to his neck, just at the hairline, brushing 
up the long curls, at the same time giving his head a little tossing 
jerk—just exactly the way a girl does when her hair gets in her way 
and she shakes it back. 

Though Mr. Robin didn’t look it at all, all his family were 
important people. His cousin was governor of Carolina, elected 
just the past year. His father was a judge and about the richest 
man in the state. Mr. Robin was the exception. He wasn’t nice 
looking or smart or even clever. He went to school for a while, 
but he’d fall asleep in class sometimes and never pay any atten- 
tion, anytime. When he was in the fifth grade (they’d promoted 
him because his father was an important man) he got roughed 
up by some bigger boys who'd yelled “‘pansy” at him. He would 
never tell who had done it, though it was almost a month be- 
fore he got over the bruises and cuts. 

One thing—Stan Watson, who was in seventh grade, a tough 
little kid, disappeared the same day Mr. Robin first got up. Nearly 
a week later they found him, in one of the discarded ice chests in 
the woods of a vacant lot behind the ice factory. The lid was 
locked. 

Mr. Robin didn’t go back to school. Each morning his mother 
would hand him the satchel with his books and stand by the 
front door and watch him trudge off down the street. She’d watch 
until he turned the corner and then she’d go back in with a sigh 
and send a servant after him. Sometimes he kept walking until 
he was out of the town. When he found a spot of grass that looked 
particularly soft he would put his satchel down very carefully and 
stretch out. He wouldn’t sleep. He’d just stare right straight up 
at the sky. If there were clouds his eyes would move very slowly, 
following them across the circle sweep of his vision. If it started 
raining he’d find a tree with thick twisted branches for a shelter. 
He never seemed to mind. 

In winter he had to do something different; it was too cold to 
be outside. Mornings there was always a heavy frost and he would 
walk looking back over his shoulder, then, to see the dark tracks 
his own feet made. Sometimes he’d head straight for the Baptist 
church—it was empty that time of day. He’d sit down at the piano 
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in front and pick out little tunes with one finger. Nobody stopped 
him. After all, there was always the colored servant his mother 
had sent around somewhere close, slouching in a doorway, dozing, 
eyes popping open every time Mr. Robin got up to leave. 

Sometimes the church doors were closed and locked. Mr. Robin 
would rattle the handle a few times, and then he would sigh and 
walk on to the drug store. 

There he'd take off his overcoat and his muffler and finally his 
jacket—his mother always made him wear too many clothes in 
winter. He’d pile the clothes on the floor and sit down at the 
little iron table and wrap his arms around one of the little iron 
chairs with the green linen covers tied on with little bows. Some- 
times he’d order ice cream which he might or might not eat. 
And sometimes he’d order coffee which he never drank. 

That was how he grew up. And somewhere in those years, no- 
body quite knew how, he got the name of Mr. Robin. 

Until he was well in his twenties, almost out of them in fact, 
he kept up the pretence of going to school. He still carried the 
same little satchel; he had never opened it; by this time the lock 
was rusted and stuck. Each day, just as he came in the door, his 
mother would ask, “How was school?” and he would say, “Lovely.” 
That was one of his favorite words. 

Mr. Robin’s mother died one hot July day. He went to her 
and said, “Mama?” in a kind of hesitant whisper, but she was too 
far gone to hear. His father took his shoulder in one hand and 
with the other pointed him stiffly out of the room. Mr. Robin left 
and was gone for two days, the days of the wake. Nobody knew 
where he was; nobody had thought to tell a servant to follow him, 
the way his mother had always done. 

He turned up all rumpled and dirty, in time for the funeral. 
Nobody told him what to do or watched out for him, but he did 
everything exactly right. He washed and shaved and put on a 
white linen suit and a white starched shirt and a black tie. He 
brushed his curly light hair until it stayed in place and then to 
be sure he poured hair tonic on it. 

People stared at him and wondered what was going on in his 
head, but he didn’t seem to notice anything. He nodded to his 
uncles and his two cousins who’d come back from college in 
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Montgomery. Then he looked at the broad bands of black crepe 
their sleeves and he said very quietly, “I want one of those.” 

After all the services were over, the next morning, his father 
moved down to the hotel. For a week or so he stayed there, get- 
ting over the worst of his grief (he cried, people said; he cried 
for his wife, a hard shrewd man like that) and trying to figure out 
what to do with his son. 

He finally decided to set him up in a small town, way across 
the state, where there was someone who could be trusted to keep 
a supervising eye on the whole thing. 


Of course, everybody in town was watching. They were sur- 
prised and disappointed, too, when Mr. Robin got off the train 
quietly and said how do you do to my father, calmly and just a 
little bored. That night there were lights in a house that hadn’t 
been occupied for years, but the shades were drawn, and at nine 
o'clock the lights went out. 

The next morning Mr. Robin’s cook went into town to the 
grocery, while the butler, Henry Stanford, fixed a hammock be- 
tween two pecan trees in the front yard. But Mr. Robin didn’t 
appear. Maybe he was unhappy and sulking or maybe the change 
had just confused him; for five or six days nobody saw him. 

Then on Friday afternoon, my mother found him in our 
kitchen. 

He was leaning against the door jamb, his thin legs crossed, 
his arms folded, and his little mouth pursed. 

My mother stopped so suddenly that she almost lost her bal- 
ance on the waxed kitchen floor. 

Mr. Robin straightened himself and bowed very slowly from 
the waist. “Good evening, Madam,” he said and his soft voice had 
just the hint of an English accent. (He had got that from his 
mother, along with his blue eyes and blond curly hair. She had 
come from Staffordshire.) “I am Mr. Robin.” 

“But I’ve met you before,” my mother said, “the very first day 
you came.” 

Mr. Robin sighed, very slightly. 
“Do you remember?” she insisted. 
“I forgot such a lovely lady.” His soft light voice was really sad. 
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My mother smiled and one of her fingers caught up the stray 
hair at the nape of her neck. “What a nice compliment.” 

Mr. Robin smiled, too, and his blue eyes opened even wider. 
“Oh, I say that to everybody,” he added earnestly. 

My mother gasped and then laughed aloud. 

Mr. Robin said: “I hope you don’t mind my being in your 
kitchen.” 

The cook, Oriole, had come in the dining room door and 
stood staring. 

“It is so nice in here,” Mr. Robin said. “Not lonesome like it 
is in my house.” 

“Oriole,” my mother said, “would it worry you if Mr. Robin 
visited our kitchen?” 

“No’m.” 

Mr. Robin bowed formally, the way his mother taught him to 
do, years ago, when she had tried to teach him to dance. 

And so all the rest of the summer long, Mr. Robin hung 
around the kitchen. 

Sometimes he moved out to the yard and sat under the big 
sycamore. Leaning against the white and brown streaked trunk, 
he’d look even littler and fuzzier than usual. 

But most times he’d be on the kitchen step, just outside the 
screen door. He’d sit quietly there, staring off across the narrow 
valley to the ridges over in the west. Even on the clearest day 
their edges up against the sky were blurred and _ indistinct: 
the summer fires were burning on the high slopes. 

“The little people,” he announced aloud one day. 

“The what?” Oriole opened the screen door and stuck her 
head out. 

“The little people.” 

“That what I thought you say.” 

“There are.” Mr. Robin nodded toward the smoky ridges. 
“They're doing all that burning up there.” 

Oriole leaned against the door, one hand on her hip. “That 
right?” 

Mr. Robin lifted his light colored eyebrows until they arched 
up into his hair, peaked like gables. “What would you say if I 
told you I was one?” 
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SHIRLEY ANN GRAU 9 


Oriole laughed in her deep voice. “I say you plain better not 
start fires around me.” She held open the door. “You just come in 
and tell me some more stories.” 


* * * 


“Poor little fellow,” my mother said. “He’s just found some- 
body to talk to.” 

He had. He spent all his time back there. Once because it 
was a dark near fall day, and fall days are always sad (like the 
dead cotton fields, brown and rattling with only a shred or two 
of white blowing in the wind), Oriole decided to sing “Garlands 
of Flowers.” It was a creole tune she learned from her first hus- 
band who'd come from New Orleans. She sang it very well. 

Maybe it was the day and maybe it was the song, but both 
Oriole and Mr. Robin began to cry. My mother heard the sniff- 
ling and went out to see. Mr. Robin rushed out, his blue eyes red 
and wet. 

“We was singing a funeral tune,” Oriole blew her nose and 
smiled and went back to work. 


Oriole was a big women, six foot one or so. A powerful 
woman, a match for a man in any sort of fight. You could see 
how her dress pulled over the lumps of back muscle; and when 
she kneaded dough you could see the muscles in her forearms 
knot and unknot like pieces of rope. 

She had dark thin hair and light blue eyes and the long 
narrow face of the hill people. She herself had been born in town. 
Her father had come down to see about a war he’d heard tell of. 
But by the time he got there, the federal troops were already 
in the courthouse, and since he didn’t have any particular side, 
he lost interest in the whole thing. He stayed around town though, 
finally turned farmer, married and had seven or eight children. 
After his wife died, he gave the farm to Oriole (who was the 
youngest of his children and the only one still living at home) 
and he went back to the hill country. 

Oriole had other people up there too, and she kept up with 
them—she’d be gone for months at a time on visits. And in be- 
tween she worked for us. She never had farmed; she let the little 
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fields run back to weeds. But she lived in the house her father 
had left her, a good house with one room and a lean-to for a 
kitchen and a woodshed out back. She’d had three or four hus- 
bands there too, but somehow they’d never stayed. 


* * * 


Along toward real fall when it got to be too damp and windy 
for sitting outside—Mr. Robin caught cold. My father told his 
servants to make him stay inside for a week. 

For that whole week there wasn’t a sound coming from the 
kitchen. Oriole cooked and washed the dishes like always. But 
she didn’t bother whistling or singing. And when she carried the 
dishes into the dining room she walked sort of stiffly holding the 
dish in her rigid bent arm. 

It wasn’t that she was in a bad humor, but she was so quiet 
and listless that my mother finally went back to talk to her. 

“You're not sick, are you, Oriole? Do you want Dr. Adams 
to have a look at you?” 

“No’m,” Oriole kept right on fixing the meat for dinner, her 
arms moving slowly up and down. 

“I know,” My mother’s small white hand went out and rubbed 
the flowered cloth and the hard shoulder muscles beneath it. “You 
miss him.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“He’s just got a cold. He'll be up and around by the end of 
the week.” 

Oriole looked out through the window where you could see 


a few white specks of Mr. Robin’s house through the thick trunks 
of the bare pecan trees. 

“I ain’t never missed a man yet.” 

“Don’t you fret,” my mother said. “He’ll be all right.” 

“And I reckon he ain’t even a man,” Oriole blushed. 

By the end of the week, Mr. Robin was back in the kitchen. 
This time he brought something with him, a yellow rocking 
chair that he carried over from his own kitchen. He carefully 
selected a place: under the window, next to the porcelain topped 
table. And he settled down for the cold months. 

That was the winter it snowed. Two days before Christmas 
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SHIRLEY ANN GRAU 11 


the even gray sky broke. There was white snow covering the 
ground, making little drifts of an inch or so against the walls and 
the hedges. By Christmas night it had all melted away. 

Mr. Robin had Christmas presents from his family. They, re- 
membering what he liked most of all, got together and filled a 
box—a great big wicker hamper—and so heavy that Henry Stan- 
ford grunted when he lifted it from the wagon. There was only 
food in the box—candies and cakes and heavy jelly pastries. 

For a while, sitting on the floor in the living room, Mr. Robin 
studied his box. Then he put the cover back on and lifted it up 
and headed out across the snow-crusted yard. 

He forgot his overcoat and his hat. It was very cold outside 
and there was a stiff wind. By the time he’d got to our house he 
was almost exhausted. He kicked at the door. 

Oriole opened it quickly. “Lord,” she said, “Looks like all 
the devils in hell chasing after you.” 

She saw the box and grinned; her single gold tooth flashed. 
“You come on in.” 

While she cooked dinner, Mr. Robin sat on his yellow chair 
and ate most of the candy. He stopped finally and his puffy blue 
eyes followed Oriole around for a few minutes. He got to his feet 
very slowly, gave a funny little clucking sound and headed out 
the door. Oriole held his head while he was sick on the snow in 
the yard. They came back inside, shivering, both of them, from 
the cold. Mr. Robin sat down very weakly on his chair and leaned 
back against the wall and closed his eyes and hardly moved the 
rest of the day. 

Pretty soon winter was over, and the spring rains were be- 
ginning. You could feel how excited Mr. Robin was. Then the 
rain stopped bit by bit and the sky got clear, the bright clear 
blue that is soft and hard bright all at once, the way the sky only 
is in spring. The ground began to dry and drain and very suddenly 
you could see things coming to life. 

He was a different man in spring. His little round face sud- 
denly got a peaked look; suddenly there was a little pointed chin 
where there had been a soft round one. His tousled curly hair 
fluffed up into little points around his face. 

Some people began to wonder if his left foot was a hoof—until 
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Mr. Robin one evening walked barefoot through the red clover 
field kicking at the round flowers so that the heavy dew splashed 
up in round thick drops. His feet were small and fat and white 
and perfectly usual. 

One afternoon my father came on Mr. Robin lying full length 
on the ground in the wide rows between the turnips in the garden. 

My father said: “Good afternoon.” 

Mr. Robin did not answer or move. 

“It must be chilly on the ground.” 

“No,” said Mr. Robin. 

“Well,” my father said, “how are you feeling?” 

“I’m feeling fine,” Mr. Robin said and his voice was as light 
and soft as the rustling wind, “I’m feeling real extra fine.” 

“It must be the weather,” my father studied him caretully. 

“I'm feeling extra fine.” 

That should have warned my father. After all, in the report 
he had of Mr. Robin in the big file in his office, there was a 
history of things that had happened when Mr. Robin was feeling 
fine. 

The first thing that happened was the green paint. 

The following Tuesday morning, about mid-morning, he 
covered his whole face with green paint. 

Henry Stanford practically passed out. Still laughing so hard 
he couldn’t speak, he brought him up to my father’s office. Mr. 
Robin was wearing an injured expression. His little mouth was 
pursed up into a perfect circle. 

A few days later Henry caught him half a block down the 
street, his clothes on all wrong side out, his tie fastened firmly 
behind his neck and his black derby perched backwards on his 
little head. 

“For all the trouble,” my father laughed, “he’s such a nice 
little helpless fellow. You can’t help liking him.” 

My father wasn’t so sure about liking him a week later. Mr. 
Robin slipped upstairs into the bathroom and using my father’s 
own razor and soap shaved off all his hair—until there was just 
a pink lumpy dome with ears that stood out like handles. 

Oriole spent nearly two hours cleaning up the mess—there 
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SHIRLEY ANN GRAU 13 


were little bits of soap and sticky wads of hair on floors and walls 
and doors. 

My father got angry dark spotches on his cheeks. “What did 
you think you were doing?” he asked Mr. Robin in a voice that 
was far from gentle. 

Mr. Robin smiled right back at him. Smiled so bright that 
little wrinkles ran up over his face and crinkled along his bare 
skull and moved the little patches of adhesive tape covering the 
small nicks he had given himself. 

For this, Mr. Robin was to stay in his house for five days. 

Oriole didn’t say much at the time Mr. Robin was gone. She 
just did the cooking and the cleaning she had to do, and then 
walked dismally home, stumping along on the dirt road like her 
feet had suddenly got too heavy for her. 

“Sometimes,” my mother told my father, “She’s as crazy as he 
is. 

My father grinned. ‘‘Maybe,” he said, ‘‘only I don’t think so. 
I just don’t think so,” he repeated. 

My mother sat down in the rocking chair by the window and 
tipped herself back and forth, ‘““What’s the matter then?” 

My father’s grin got wider. “‘She’s in love.” 

My mother stopped rocking so suddenly that her heels made 
a sharp little click on the floor. “She’s what?” 

“She’s in love.” 

“With Mr. Robin?” 

My father nodded. 

My mother kept staring at him. You could see she didn’t be- 
lieve a word. 

“Yes,” he said. “That's it.” He was not talking to her now. 
The words were directed to the polished leather of the shoes he 
had propped up in front of him. “She’s in love. He’s in love. 
That's it.” 

“But that poor little thing is hardly a man,” my mother said. 

My father puffed out his cheeks. “That’s what makes it so 
perfect for her. She doesn’t like men.” 

My mother gave a little unbelieving sigh. 


Mr. Robin decided he did not like being kept in the house. 
The very first day he tried walking out six or seven times. Until 
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the cook shook her finger threateningly and shouted at him. 
Then he retired to his room and sulked. He wouldn’t come out or 
eat all the next day. And the following day he escaped. 

Very early Sunday morning—before it really got light and 
there was just that trembling uncertain glow, like always in 
spring—Hank Miller and his clanking little wagon drove up to 
Mr. Robin’s. He loaded the big trash cans and went inside to 
collect his money from Henry Stanford. Mr. Robin slipped into a 
can that was almost half empty and pulled the top on after him. 
He rode out with the wagon. 

About mid-morning we located him. He had gone to church. 

It was dark in church. The only windows were high up in 
the walls and covered with dark stained glass. The walls them- 
selves and the pews were all dark wood that had been rubbed 
and polished for so many years that it gave out a dark light of 
its own. 

And there was Mr. Robin. He was sitting in the very first 
row on the left side and he was sitting very quietly, not making 
a sound. Just wearing his black derby hat. 

There was a sermon, but everybody was watching not the 
clergyman, but Mr. Robin’s hat. That was how we came to find 
him so quickly. Everybody’s attention was like a finger pointing 
at him. 

“Wait here,” my father said, “I guess I better go get him.” 

His shoes had soft soles so that there was just the faintest 
brushing sound. But at each row the heads turned to him—it 
was like in passing each pew, he pulled a wire that swung all the 
heads. Up in the pulpit the minister was still preaching. Maybe he 
didn’t quite know what he was saying. 

Finally my father reached the front pew where Mr. Robin sat 
all alone. (Nobody ever occupied that pew; it was the one in 
which Jeff Davis sat when he rode past this way during the war.) 

My father sat down and pushed. himself along the polished 
wood until he was right alongside of Mr. Robin, who was look- 
ing straight ahead with a kind of puzzled intentness. Since he had 
no hair the hat sat far down on his head, resting very gently on 
the back of his ears. 

If he should be able to pull those ears flat against his head, he 
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would disappear, and then there would be just the hat left sitting 
on the smooth waxed wood of the pew. Mr. Robin would be 
out somewhere, under a tree, staring up at the clouds. Or in our 
kitchen with Oriole. 

My father slipped his arm through Mr. Robin’s and he whis- 
pered something to him. For a couple of seconds, Mr. Robin 
didn’t move. Then he lifted both his hands and, carefully with 
elaborate ceremonious gestures, he took off his hat. 

The whole congregation gasped. Even the minister who 
had managed up till now to continue preaching, gave a kind of 
gurgle and stopped. 

Mr. Robin had taken off his hat. There was his shaved bare 
head, white as china but lumpy. And on top of that head, that 
had been covered by the black hat, was a pancake, a regular 
sized pancake, and on that was a fried egg, all white and yellow. 

It was very quiet. Seemed like nobody was breathing. 

Holding Mr. Robin’s arm tightly my father got up and rushed 
for the door. The pancake slipped to the floor with a gentle plop. 

It seemed like that was all there’d be of Mr. Robin. 

His father wrote and said that he was sending for him on 
the gend, which was the coming Friday. 

My father shook his head. “I’m glad it’s over. It just wasn’t 
working for him here.” 

“Poor Oriole,” my mother said, “she’ll miss him.” 

“No use telling her just yet,” my father said. “Tell her after 
he’s gone. It’ll be easier.” 

The kitchen door swung closed just a tiny bit. Oriole had 
been listening. It wasn’t going to be any surprise to her. 

And the next day she asked my father to buy her little farm. — 

“All right,” my father said. “But where’ll you go?” 

“I got people of mine I'd like to see.” 

My father started at the motionless face, its eyes bright like 
oil in the sunlight. “Let’s just call it a loan,” he said. “You can 
buy the place back from me when you want it again.” 

“I ain’t going want it,” she said. “ I ain’t coming back.” 

So he gave her three hundred and fifty dollars for the little 
square of fallow ground and the little wood house. She rolled the 
bills and slipped them into the pocket of her dress. 
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“You're not going to carry that money around. . .” 
“Yes.sir.”’ 

“You'll get robbed.” 

She just grinned. 


“Look,” he said. “You're strong and can take care of yourself a 


against most men alone, but if there’s two?” 

Oriole pulled out the razor from where it dangled on a 
string around her neck. 

“Okay,” my father said and shrugged his shoulders. “Okay.” 


On Friday, the 22nd, Mr. Robin’s father came, a very tall, very 


thin man with white hair that was balding all across the top of 
his narrow skull. His eyes were large and a very dark blue, fringed 
with almost red lashes. He had no resemblance at all to Mr. 
Robin. 

Mr. Oliver Peters spent the rest of the afternoon in our living 
room, waiting for the train back. My mother got out the sherry 
and the little biscuits she kept for special occasions, along with 
the high silvery tones of her laugh. 

While they were there, Oriole came driving a mule and 
wagon right up to the front gate of Mr. Robin’s house. The bags 
were all ready, standing on the porch. 

“I came for them.” She pointed. “He said I got to get them.” 

And Henry Stanford looked at her, all fixed up in a new white 
dress that crackled with starch, and said, “Sure.” 

Henry saw that there was a new wagon, bright blue painted, 
with a young mule between the poles. He saw Oriole flip Mr. 
Robin’s bags into the back with the other stuff, that looked like 
household goods, pots and stoves and such. 

Henry thought nothing of it and sat down again and dozed off. 
He was still dozing hours later when my father and Mr. Oliver 
Peters came to pick up the bags on the way to the station. 

My father turned red with anger when he learned what hap- 
pened. But Mr. Peters put one hand on his arm, “My dear doc- 


tor,” he said. “There’s nothing valuable in them. The bags : 


aren’t important; and the train is. Send them along, when you 
find them.” 

Mr. Robin and his father got on the train, after shaking hands 
with my father, and settled down in their seats. Mr. Oliver 
Peters took out a sheaf of papers from his brief case and began. to 
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study them. Mr. Robin sat down very quietly and stared out of 
the window. He and his father never did talk. 

The train hadn’t gone more than five miles or so before it 
came to a grinding halt. Oliver Peters put down his papers. “What 
the hell is wrong now?” He swung down the steps, furiously. 

“You'd best watch out, sir,” the conductor called. “You might 
could get left.” 

Oliver Peters simply did not listen to the voice. He kept right 
on walking, noticing now that he was passing little red warning 
flags, stuck at intervals along the track. When he reached the 
engine he saw what had happened. 

There was a large grey granite monument planted squarely 
on the track. Oliver Peters walked over and looked at it. On one 
side, upside down now so that he had to twist his head aside to 
read, was an inscription: This road was built in 1862 by General 
Cornelius Greenleaf to facilitate the movement of supplies from 
the Confederate arsenal at Cheehaw. 

Oliver Peters look around. There, a hundred yards to the 
north was the road. The hunk of granite had been dragged from 
there to the tracks. 

“Just you look at these mule tracks,” a trainmain said, push- 
ing back his striped grey cap and wiping his forehead with one 
grimy hand. 

“Why did they do it?” Oliver Peters demanded. 

“Mister,” the man said, “there ain’t no telling.” 

The engineer laughed; he was a tall thin man, with a long 
scar down one cheek and crisscrossing it the blue scars of inexpert 
stitches. ““They put out warning flags for us, a mile back—just 
like the rule book says.” 

Mr. Oliver Peters rubbed his forehead and frowned. He stood 
back and watched while the train crew found a heavy sapling and 
used it as a pole to topple the monument off the tracks. They left 
it lying in the roadbed. 

“You best get back to your car, mister,” the engineer told 
him. 

Oliver Peters scurried back to his compartment. He planted 
his chin on his hand and stared morosely out of the window, 


watching the landscape begin to move. Half an hour later, he 
noticed that his son was gone. 
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My father said: “It isn’t going to be any use. She knows the 
country with her eyes shut. She'll head straight for those high 
ridges. And you couldn’t ever find anybody up there.” 

“I assume,” Mr. Peters said finally, “he wanted to go.” 

“Yes,” my father said. “I’m sure he wanted to go.” 

“I’ve no intention of hunting for him,” Mr. Peters said. “Even 
I have my limits.” 

It was very late twilight by then and even the heavy stone 
base of the marker looked soft and indistinct. Henry Stanford 
was searching the ground a couple of hundred yards away; follow- 
ing the imprints of the mule’s hooves. 

“Hey,” he called. “Here.” 

My father followed his shout down a little gully with soft 
sloping sides, covered with red clover. Henry was pointing down 
at the ground. 

“Look,” he said. 

In that light you had to bend far over to be sure what you 
were seeing—the beginnings of wheel marks, thin and not too 
wavering: a new wagon. 

“She done kept that wagon out of sight,” Henry said. 

We followed, far as we could—until we got to the stretches of 
pine where the needles were too springy to hold a trace. 

It was night now, cool, the way they always are in spring, with 
a good wind off the hills and a flat bright silver moon lifting up 
in the east. 

“They could be traveling on a night bright as this,” my father 
said. 

We stood for a minute and listened to the sounds that came 
down on that spring wind: bird’s flutter and the scurry of little 
animals and the swish of pines. And you could almost hear the 
steady beat of the mule’s hooves and the creak of that new wagon, 
moving. 
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Philip Hobsbaum 


Provincial Undergraduate 


The draggled hair, stained sweater, rumpled slacks, 
Eyes staring angrily out of a young face, 

Hand nervously dabbing a cigarette 

Out against a wall as though it was somebody’s face. 
He grunts, not argues, grins rather than laughs when 
Somebody’s tried to do something and failed again. 


That somebody! How he hates him! Whoever he is— 
From a better school, maybe, or dressed up to kill, 
Who can grow a beard, throw parties, pay out cash, 
Who can always get the prettiest girls at will. 

He covertly kicks his ankles in a queue, 

Or lounges across his path. What else can he do? 


“After puberty, only the glands want to learn” 
Says Goole who weighs up students at a sneer 
And finds them wanting. Wanting to get out and earn, 
Wanting to be loved, respected—maybe, feared. 
A place in the world? A good job? Goole, you 
Failed to teach him what else there was to do. 


What else is there? He’s got to get a degree 
Somehow, writes essays on half-known facts. 

They’re ticked, gone over, somehow rejected. He 
Must do better next time, re-read, re-think, go back— 
Go back in anger, resign, though not resigned, 
Looking for what he does not want to find. 








Ashley Brown 


A NOTE ON “THE DRAGON’S TEETH” 


“The Dragon’s Teeth” is the second chapter in Miss Gordon's 
work-in-progress, which is to be called A Narrow Heart: The 
Portrait of a Woman. The title, which alludes to certain fictions 
by Flaubert and James (two of Miss Gordon’s masters), was also 
given to the first chapter, published last year in the new Trans- 
lantic Review. This chapter, a kind of prologue, describes the af- 
ternoon on which the narrator “Caroline Gordon,” four years 
old, discovers her identity. Already her vocation as composer of 
stories gives her intimations of a pattern lying beyond the flux of 
sensory impressions. On this summer afternoon, as she lingers 
alone in her grandmother’s room, she hears a cry of distress from 
somewhere outside, and it is all the more frightening as the 
shadows in the room seem to gather like an antagonist whose na- 
ture she cannot know: 


The shadows deepened. With infinite caution 1 shifted 
my gaze to where the water glinted. It seemed to me that the 
shadows swayed forward. I gave way to panic and ran across 
the room and thrust my face down into the water basin. It 
seemed to me deep enough to drown in. One of the sharpest 
memories of my life is the surprise I felt when my childish 
visage raised itself, dripping with water, apparently of its own 
accord, and I knew that I was still there in that room, with 
only shadows for companions. 


But she has already figured herself as somebody chosen for 
a special role, like Danaé visited by the god in a golden shower. 
(Miss Gordon uses a recurrent image of sunlight striking through 
the boughs of a tree to lie in a pattern of gold coins.) As long as 
she can walk along her chosen path and retain the sense of the 
golden light—the sign of her vocation—she can stay the presence 
of the hovering shadows. Creativity is God-given, but the initiate 
must choose the illuminated path. 

“The Dragon’s Teeth” takes the heroine to another summer 
afternoon, a few years later. Now she becomes aware of the com- 
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plexities of the human world, its love and injustice and shame, 
but her consciousness is still undirected. This chapter moves on 
two planes. In the foreground we have the child’s sharp perception 
of small events (in which she participates more than she realizes), 
rendered with full immediacy in the present tense. These events 
formed the subject of Miss Gordon’s first story, “Summer Dust,” 
which came out in Yvor Winter’s Gyroscope in 1929 and later in 
The Forest of the South. The events are self-sufficient on this im- 
mediate plane; Miss Gordon, however, has lifted the action to 
another plane by having the child’s father, a classical scholar, in- 
troduce Heracles as an archetypal hero of salvation. The father at 
first seems on the edge of this old-fashioned Southern family 
which is dominated by matriarchs, white and Negro, with their 
ancient knowledge of behaviour; but only he can infuse the Idea 
into the family circle. The important phases of Heracles’ career 
are “decomposed,” as the psychiatrist Ernest Jones would say, into 
details of conversation and gesture, from the pattern of the serpent 
made by Son in the dusty road to the stick which the father 
whittles—a telling fictional stroke, this gesture. For comparison, 
the reader might be referred to the opening chapter of A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man. 

It would be rash for the commentator to predict what the 
shape of A Narrow Heart will be. Like Joyce’s novel, it will be 
“autobiographical,” and consciously based on the action of a myth. 
Heracles, of all the Greek heroes, is the one whose career compre- 
hends the most, and perhaps he will figure in some way as the 
symbol of salvation for the heroine. At any rate, it is always fasci- 
nating to watch the stages of a novelist’s work, and Shenandoah 
here publishes a distinguished fiction. 

















Caroline Gordon 
THE DRAGON’S TEETH 


That way you shall forever hold this city, 
Safe from the men of Thebes, the dragon’s sons. 


Oedipus at Colonus, 
translated by Robert Fitzgerald 


A child is walking along a road, a dusty road which runs from 

one end of a farm to the other. It is an afternoon in mid-summer. 
The dust is hot and lies so thick on the road that each time she 
puts her bare foot down it sinks out of sight in the soft, fine dust. 
From time to time she glances to the other side of the road where 
a Negro girl, a little older than she is, walks, so briskly that the 
dust stirred by her feet rises in a cloud as high as her head. In 
front of them a Negro woman strides, a basket over her arm. A 
Negro boy, older than either of the girls, rans behind the woman. 
He lurches from side to side as he runs and occasionally looks 
down over his shoulder to smile at the trail his own feet have left 
in the dust. The child gazes at it, too, and thinks how it might 
have been made by a great snake, a serpent as large as any one 
of them, hurling itself now to one side of the road, now to the 
other, and thinks, too, how she and the other girl and the boy 
and even the old woman seem to move in its coils. 

There is a row of peach trees on one side of the road, a pasture 
filled with grazing cattle on the other. A moment ago the Negro 
boy, who is called “Son,” stopped and picked a yellow cling stone 
peach up from where it lay in the grass and handed it to her. 
The child had been about to bite into it when she saw by his face 
that it had a worm in it and threw it down to hurry after the 
others. 

A cow that has been grazing near the road suddenly lifts her 
head and stares at the little girl out of great, luminous dark eyes. 
Her body is greyish white but her face is almost black. The tip 
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of her nose is black, too, and would feel wet if you touched it.... 
An old woman in a fairy story she had been reading that morning 
lived alone in a deep forest in a hut made all of peach stones. 
She had a cow that would come and stand before her when she 
sat in the doorway of her hut, but that cow was no colour; you 
could see through her body to the black trunks of the trees that 
grew about the hut. Why were the tree trunks black and the cow 

no colour? 
They have come to a house. It is old and grey, because it has 
never been painted and trees grow thick about it. Their trunks 
rald ~~ are stout and twisted, as if, the child thinks, a giant passing 
_ through the grove had bent them carelessly to his pleasure. She 
knows that the bark of the tree trunks is white but it is so deeply 


ons. 


tv. |_ pitted that from where she stands it looks black. 
she & A gate bars the entrance to the yard. Aunt Maria has lifted 
just, the chain and the gate swings open. Aunt Maria takes little shin- 
here ‘ing buckets out of her basket and gives one to each child, then 
the Walks over to the corner of the yard where the peach trees grow. 
P if +2 ee . 
In @ Olivia and Son move after her. Olivia stoops to pick up some of 
iat the peaches that have fallen on the ground. Son has climbed up 
nan, into one of the trees. 
looks i The child nodded docilely when she was handed one of the 
left buckets but she has not moved to join the others. She is staring up 
right | into the boughs of the silver poplar trees that rise high above the 
one house. Their leaves are a glossy green on top but the child knows 
> the that if you tear a leaf in two it will show white—as if the leaf were 
- boy made of cotton. She has been told that she, herself, was born in 
this house but she has no memory of ever having lived here. All 
didn 4 her memories cluster around the tall, ugly grey house at the other 


legro end of the farm. That house stands in a grove, too. Sugar maples, 
sikae 4 planted by her grandfather, “after he got back from the War,” 


her. have grown so thick about it that now all the rooms are dark. 
face . When they set out from that house a little while ago a woman 
tthe mm Ws standing on the porch. Her grandmother, whose name she 

4 bears, had come out to give the old Negro woman some directions. 
_o 4 They were about the people who lived in this grey house. (You 
eyes. 4 called them “croppers”—but not to their faces.) The child had 


listened at first, and, then, wearying of the sound of the rapid im- 
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patient voice, sank down on the grass to think about something © 


else. 


She takes a slow step forward now and halts. A woman has 7 
come out of this house, too, and is standing on the edge of the © 


porch. A thin woman, wearing a faded sun-bonnet, whose greyish 
dress is almost the same colour as her face. She has just said some- 
thing to Aunt Marie who smiles and points to her basket. The 
sallow woman says that they cannot have the peaches, that they 
are her peaches. Aunt Maria smiles again and says that the 
peaches belong to the child’s grandmother and uncle. The child 


will always remember how the woman on the ramshakle porch ~ 


turned her face away for a second to look at the peaches hanging 
heavy on the brittle boughs, saying, as if to herself: “I wisht I’d 
picked ’em yesterday ...I wisht I had!...I was just letting them 
sun one more day....”’ and turns and walks into the dark hall 
then pauses on the threshold to put her hand up to her writhing 
lips but spread fingers cannot keep back the anguished shrieks and 
the names, names the woman is calling her grandmother and 
uncle, whereupon the old Negro woman smiles and says that they 
may be what the white woman has called them but they like 
peaches and gives one of the trees a light shake and bends over 
and begins filling her basket with the rosy fruit that now lies 
scattered all over the ground. 

The child bends, too, and, trailing her hand among the grasses, 
pretends to be gathering the fruit which she now has no heart to 
touch. The Negro woman and her two children move swiftly and 
silently from tree to tree. When their basket and buckets are 
full they leave the yard and walk along the dusty road and out 
on to another larger road and down into the hollow where it is 
always cool because the branch runs through there under a little 


wooden bridge and then up the rise along the big road whose 4 
dust is dry again and hot until they come to a house larger than | 
the other houses, built of brick, and set far back on a lawn that © 


has tall oak trees growing on it. 

There is a double row of cedar trees on one side of the lane 
where buggies and carriages go on the way to the stable. But peo- 
ple who are not going to stay long hitch their horses to the long 
rack in front. Aunt Maria and Son and Olivia have already started 
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down the cedar drive but the child lingers, looking back over her 
shoulder at the hitching rack. She knows every horse that is 
hitched there. Susy is the old pony. Susy’s coat is red and shines 
in the sun but her mane and foretop and tail are yellowish-white. 
Lather is dried white on her rump and there is a dark, wet place 
under her mane; Tom and Wallace Brewer had trotted her every 
step of the way over here. In August, too, when you are not sup- 
posed to lather horses.... Wallace Brewer had been at Merry 
Point two weeks and he was going to stay another week. That was 
because his father and mother lived in town. He was two years 
older than Tom and every day he thought of something to do that 
nobody had ever thought of before—like stringing telephone wires 
from the big sugar tree they climbed in to that old gum tree over 
by the fence. He made the receivers out of tin cans and he asked 
her to go and sit on the limb of the gum tree while he talked the 
first message and last night when she was sitting on the steps after 
supper, watching the lightning bugs, he came and sat down be- 
side her on the steps and asked her if she ever caught lightning 
bugs and put them in a bottle and she said, No, because she 
wouldn’t want anybody to put her in a bottle and he said he 
wouldn’t, either, and he didn’t say anything for a while and then 
he asked, “What you like to do better than anything?” and she 
thought how she liked to wade in the branch and then she 
thought of how in the spring she and one of the white girls on 
the place, Ada, used to take along a wooden spoon apiece and go 
to the woods, hunting guinea nests and she was about to tell 
him how guinea eggs were different from hen or turkey eggs, 
smaller and covered all over with tiny brown spots and how you 
had to lift each one out with a spoon and not touch the nest or 
the guinea would never come there again when Marjorie called 
from the bay window and asked Wallace if he didn’t want to 
play “Seven Up’—she was fourteen years old and already wore a 
Ferris waist. Wallace said he did and he got up and went in the 
house and the child sat on the steps and watched the lightning 
bugs till somebody came along and told her it was time for her 
to go to bed and to be sure and wash her feet....She could have 
driven over here with them in the pony cart today if she had had 
had her slippers on when Tom got ready to go. She was about to 
go upstairs and see if she couldn’t find her black slippers when 
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Tom looked at a little bit of blood she had on her foot and said 
that if she would look where she was going on she wouldn’t stub 
her toe so much and she thought how just last summer he always 
had a bloody rag on his big toe and before she thought she said, 
“What?” and he said “What? Riggety Rut!.../’M going to a 
birthday party. That’s what!” and he knew and she knew that 
the party is for Alice who is the same age she is and she said, 
“You old fool!” and he said, “She who calleth her brother a 
fool is in danger of hell fire” and she said, “I never called you a 
fool. I called you a crool” and he started towards her and said, 
“What’s a crool? Whoever heard of a crool?” and she shut her 
eyes and when he got close to her she opened them and said, 
“There are more things in Heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
are dreamt of in thy philosophy” and he knew that if he came 
any closer she would tell her father so he backed off and Wallace 
laughed and said, “She always talk like that?” and Tom said, “She 
don’t know what she’s saying half the time” and they got in the 
pony cart and drove off and she wouldn’t have driven with them 
to save either of their necks or a single bone in their bodies. ... 

There is a table made out of a mill-stone in the shade of a tall 
tree over at one side of the house and the children are all gathered 
around the table, laughing and talking. But this child cannot join 
them until she and Aunt Maria and Son and Olivia have gone 
up the steps of the big house. A woman is sitting in a rocking 
chair on the porch and she gets up when she sees them and comes 
and stands on the top steps and smiles as she takes the basket of 
peaches from Aunt Maria’s hand, then smiles again and, descend- 
ing a step, lays her hand lightly on the child’s shoulder and makes 
a gesture towards the rear of the house, uttering the words the 
child has heard every time she has come to this house. 

The child nods and goes down the steps and walks off alone. 
Aunt Maria and Son and Olivia are still standing there on the 
steps while Aunt Maria and the woman talk but there is no need 
for her to wait for them, for even if they were walking along beside 
her now it would be only for a little way; nobody ever goes with 
her all the way to the place she has to go before she can join the 
ones who are laughing and talking under the trees. 

The cabins are in a row back of the big house. They are white- 
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CAROLINE GORDON 27 
washed. The trees that grow around them are white-washed, too, 
and so are the stones that edge the flower-beds in front of each 
cabin. The cabin she is going to is the first one in the row. One 
time she came here and people were sitting on the porch, laugh- 
ing and talking, but there is nobody on the porch now. The 
porch slants a little and is so narrow that she covers it in two 
steps and at once is plunged into the darkness, (which, when she 
tries to recall it always seems to be compacted more of fetid 
smells than the absence of light), and the expected sound comes 
and she walks towards it and it comes again in a rising note and 
she murmurs something and feels her own hand grasped by 
another hand which is hot and dry and somehow brittle but yet 
has strength enough to force her to her knees for a moment, a 
moment during which the voice creaks harshly, complainingly in 
her ears until she, murmuring back, finds strength from the all at 
once blessed darkness to rise to her feet, so suddenly that the dry, 
reptilian clasp is broken and she runs through the room which 
does not now seem so dark, across the threshold and out into 
the blinding light and is about to plunge towards the big house 
when a voice speaks from the next cabin: 

“How Aunt Emily making out today?” 

Aunt Maria is sitting in a split-bottomed chair on the porch. 
When the child does not answer she leans forward and calls her 
name. The child says, “All right,” aware that Son and Olivia 
have come up behind her and are sitting down, side by side, on 
the edge of the porch. 

Aunt Maria inclines her heavy body forward. “How her 
rheumatism?” 

“She didn’t say .. . I reckon it’s all right.” 

The woman rocking beside Aunt Maria laughs. “She had a 
hollerin spell towards day-break. You’d a thought she was dy- 
ing...Sometimes I think I ask Mister Richard to move me 
away from that old lady. ...” 

“You better not do that,” Aunt Maria says sharply. “You better 
stay right where the Lord flung you.” 

The woman laughs again and calls the child’s name. “You run 
on to the house ... They got peach ice-cream.” 

The child says, “Yes ma’am ...” 
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She has been looking from one woman to the other but all 
the time she can feel Son’s and Olivia’s eyes on her face. Son’s 
skin is only a little darker than the dust of the road they have 
been walking on. That may be what makes his eyes seem so dark. 
They are larger than Olivia’s or Aunt Maria’s or her own, which, 
she heard some grown person say the other day, are too small and 
set too deep in her head. Son can look at you a long time and 
you will not know what he is thinking....He is not looking at 
her now but before he looked away a change came over his eyes, 
as if something as bright and quick as a snake had flashed up from 
a deep pool, shimmered for a second over its surface, and then, 
before you could be certain of what you had seen, flashed back 
again into the depths. 

She turns and runs towards the house and as she runs it seems 
to her that she can feel on her back the heavy-lidded, incurious 
gaze of the four who sit on the porch. 

A mock orange bush grows at the corner of the house. She 
steps back into the shadow and stares through the green, pointed 
leaves at the row of white-washed cabins. Rebecca gets up 
from her chair and walks heavily across the porch. She is going 
to sit with Aunt Emily a while....Aunt Emily is a hundred 
years old. Is it because she has lived such a long time that she 
always has to come first? ... “Have you been to see Mammy yet?” 
Cousin Margaret will ask almost before she knows you are 
there....Or is there another reason? “Blood,” Tom was saying 
the other night when he was sitting on the porch between Billy 
and Jimmy and it was so dark he didn’t know who had come out 
of the house. “She eats blood ...She likes it fresh, too.... That’s 
why they ail time losing some of them little nigger babies... .” 
She shivered slightly as she stood in the cool shade, then delib- 
erately steadied her nerves, as she often contrived to do, by reflect- 
ing on the inconsistencies, the illogicalities and the injustice which 
she found embodied in her older brother. If he heard you say 
“Nigger” he’d go and tell some grown person but he said it any 
time he got ready. 

But that wasn’t why Son had smiled—for that was what had 
flicked across his eyes: a smile. He was smiling because she had 
said, “Yes ma’am” to Rebecca. You didn’t even say “Yes ma’am” 
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to Aunt Maria all the time and she had gone and said “Yes ma’am”’ 
to Rebecca whom she had heard Aunt Maria call “a flightly 
chap”!... But Rebecca said “Yes ma’am” to Aunt Maria and 
everybody said “Yes ma’am” to Aunt Emily. They were all alike, 
said one thing one time and one another. ... 

She stepped out from behind the mock orange bush and 
walked slowly across the lawn. They had finished the game and 
were sitting down around the table that had been a mill-stone 
once down at Barker’s Mill. Alice saw her coming and tried to get 
Janie Ellis to move over but Janie wouldn’t move till the grown 
person who was ladling out the ice cream called to her and she 
had to stand up and the child slipped in where Janie had been 
sitting and Janie turned around and made a face but she had to 
go and sit somewhere else after she got her ice cream. It was peach 
ice cream as Rebecca had said it would be. The child had three 
helpings. There was cake,too, and after that lemonade. She could 
have had as many glasses of lemonade as she wanted but they 
were choosing sides for “Stealing Sticks” and she and Alice wanted 
to be on the same side so she set her glass down before she had 
drunk it dry and ran over to where Wallace Brewer was choosing 
sides. They played “I Spy” after that. Tom was the first to hide 
his eyes: “Honey, Honey, Bee Ball....I can’t see yall.... All 
sheep scattooed? ...” 

Alice and Ellen wanted to hide in the mock orange bush but 
she didn’t want to go back on that side of the house where she 
knew Olivia and Son were still sitting on the porch—unless they 
had gone down to the sink-hole to chunk turtles—so she persuaded 
them to hide between two box bushes on the side walk and Alice 
tore her dress and while they were trying to see how bad it was 
Wallace Brewer came around the corner of a bush and tagged 
all three of them. She had to be “It” twice and was just shutting 
her eyes to be It again when she saw Aunt Maria and Son and 
Olivia standing under the cedar trees on the drive and she told 
Cousin Margaret and the others goodbye and was starting down 
the drive with them when Tom called to her: “What you come 
over here bare-foot for?” She didn’t say anything but he kept 
on hollering. “Wait a minute and you can ride home with us.” 
She turned around then and stuck her tongue out at him. He 
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waited a second and then he hollered again: “All right. Go ahead! 
Burn your feet off .. . See if I care!” 

They turn out of the cedar drive on to the big road. “He 
don’t care for nothing or nobody but himself” the child mutters. 
The words are words she has heard on Aunt Maria’s lips many 
times but Aunt Maria does not seem to like to hear them from 
other lips. She looks down at the child’s stiffly starched white 
piqué skirt and says: ““That dress do all right, but no use talking, 
you'd look a lot better if you’d put your slippers on.” 

“I don’t care” the child mutters again. “It’s summer time!” 

Hoofs beat on the road behind them. Suddenly they are breath- 
ing acrid dust. The old woman makes a peremptory gesture and 
she and the three children step quickly to the side of the road and 
press their bodies back among the tall reeds as the pony cart whirls 
past. None of them move for several minutes, then Aunt Maria 
gives a short laugh as they step back on to the road where the 
dust is still settling slowly in little eddies. “It summer time, all 
right,” she says. 


They have come up out of the hollow and are turning into 
the road that runs through the place. Aunt Maria and Olivia 
and the child walk slowly. Son is so far on ahead that they can 
and the child walk slowly. Son is so far ahead that they can 
see only the cloud of dust his feet raise. 

Son lives with his father and mother and brother and sisters 
in a cabin back of the tall, ugly grey house the child lives in dur- 
ing the summers. There are two rooms in the cabin and a little 
room they call “the lean-to” tucked on at the back. There is a 
window in each of the rooms but some of the panes of glass are 
broken and Aunt Maria has stuffed rags into them to keep the 
wind and the rain out in winter. The rags stay in the windows in 
the summer time, too, because, the child’s grandmother says, Aunt 
Maria is too lazy to take them out. There are two beds in each 
room of the cabin. Son’s father, Uncle Jim, sleeps in one bed, 
with two of the boys. The two girls sleep in the other bed. Son 
sleeps on a pallet on the floor. So does Aunt Maria. She says 
she is not going to sleep in the bed with any old man. The child 
did something once that she is ashamed to remember. She is not 
yet clear how it came about but one day she told her grandmother 
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where each person slept in the cabin. Her grandmother laughed 
and said it was too bad Aunt Maria didn’t practice what she 
preached. 

Her grandmother calls Son “Sawney.” She says she will not call 
any nigger “Son.”...The house girl, Leota, has a baby that is 
exactly the kind of baby the child thinks she would like to have 
as her own as soon as she is old enough to do as she pleases. Her 
name is Ellabelle and she is one and a half years old. Leota dresses 
her in a clean white, starched dress every morning and brings 
her up to the house and she will let you hold her in your arms 
a long time if you are careful. Yesterday the child sat on the door 
step of the out-kitchen and held the baby in her arms till she went 
fast asleep. Son was over in the shade of the big sugar tree, turn- 
ing the handle of the ice-cream freezer. He had on his white coat 
that he wore when he worked around the house. Her grandmother 
came out in the yard and said, ‘“‘Sawney, you get through freezing 
that cream, you better bring up some ice.” 

The ice got low this time of the year and you had to go down 
a ladder to reach it. Son did not like to go down that far into 
the ice-house. He said snakes lived there. He said “Yes’m” to her 
grandmother but he did not look at the child, even after her 
grandmother had gone back into the house. Leota came out and 
when she saw that the baby was asleep she picked her up and 
took her into the kitchen to lay her down in the big split basket 
that had mosquito netting all over it so the flies couldn’t get at 
her. 

The child had been reading in her Green Fairy Book before 
Leota told her she could hold the baby. It was still lying there be- 
side her on the door sill. She picked it up and went over and 
held it out to Son. He kept on turning the freezer and did not 
look up. She bent over and slipped the book down into the 
pocket of his jacket. When she thought of the book now she saw 
the green cover that had gold letters and a picture of a fairy on 
it in gold sliding down into the white pocket. She would not ever 
see it again.... 

They were passing the Old Place. She left the road and going 
over the fence plucked a leaf from one of the sprouts that sprang 
up around the roots of all the trees and tore the leaf in two and 
held the broken parts in her hand a second, then let them drift 
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down into the dust and walked on. Sometimes she and Alice and 
Ellen picked clover blossoms and tied them together to make 
wreaths to wear on their heads but the first wreath that anybody 
ever made was of silver poplar leaves. Heracles and Prometheus 
each made one and then each one gave his wreath to the other. 
Her father had told them that last night. When she asked why 
grown men were making wreaths to wear on their heads he 
said, “It was for a pact they made” and when she asked “What 
pact?” he said, “Oh, I forgot... Why’n’t you read about it your- 
self?” 

That was when they were all sitting on the porch after supper 
and Cousin Joseph had been talking for a long time. “You listen 
up to the Punic Wars,” Auntie told Cousin Kate, “and I'll take 
over then. I swear I will,” but Auntie didn’t come out of the 
house and Cousin Joseph kept on talking. When he got to Ham- 
ilcar Barca and how he was probably related to the Barkers here 
in the neighborhood her father had started talking right over 
him, the way he did sometimes. He was whittling on a stick he 
kept over in the corner and whittled on when somebody else got 
to talking. He said that as soon as Heracles was grown he went 
out in the woods and got himself a stick, only he called it a club, 
and it was about the size of one of those silver poplars in the 
yard at the Old Place. Wallace wanted to know what kind of tree 
Heracles cut down to make his club. Her father said it was wild 
olive. ‘““He didn’t cut it down, either. Just broke it off. Might have 
trimmed it down a little, but it was a whole tree trunk. Carried 
it all his life. Must have had it with him when he climbed up on 
his pyre.” 

“What did he climb up on that prye for?” Jimmy asked. 

“To get rid of that Nessus shirt, Boy. It was burning him to 
death. He couldn’t stand it no longer. He preferred to be burnt 
up, himself.” 

Wallace said he didn’t see why he put it on, anyway. 

Her father said that Heracles put the shirt on because it was 
his Sunday shirt that his wife, Deineira, had made for him. “What 
made her put poison on it?” Wallace asked. 

Her father said that Deineira didn’t know it was poison. The 
centaur, Nessus, gave it to her after Hercales shot him with an 
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arrow when he was carrying Deineira across the river and tried to 
run away with her. 

Wallace wanted to know why Heracles didn’t carry her across 
the river himself. Her father said that that was an error in judg- 
ment on Heracles’ part. He thought that she would be safer rid- 
ing on the centaur’s back than for him to carry her in his arms, 
because horses can always swim. 

“Was he a horse?” Jimmy asked. 

“He was half horse and half man,” her father said. 

Tom said he didn’t believe there ever was a man that was 
half horse. Sometimes her father’s voice could cut like a knife and 
yet sound soft as silk. He said: “I suppose, Sir, that you don’t 
believe in Scylla or Charybdis or Medusa or Lamia or the Sphinx 
that had the head and shoulders of a woman and the body of a 
lion? .. . Has it ever been called to your attention that Erechtheus, 
the ancestor of the Athenians, had legs that ended in coiled ser- 
pents...or that the Labdacidae were descended from the dragon’s 
teeth that Cadmus sowed?” 

Tom never gave up right away. He said: “I wouldn’t want 
to be made out of no old snake’s teeth... and I wouldn’t want 
to be named Labdaky, either.” 

“It’s none of your business, Sir, how you were made,” her father 
said. “Snaps and snails and puppy dogs’ tails I’ve been told. The 
origins of the House of Labdacus are none of your concern, either, 
but you will have to know who the Labdacidae are—and the 
Atreidae, too—unless you want to be branded as an ignoramus.” 
He couldn’t talk to children long at a time without getting tired, 
but then-he couldn’t talk to grown people long, either. ... 

Son still ran on ahead. He had stopped at the branch and had 
broken off one of the big cat tails that grew there. Sometimes he 
carried the stalk slung over his shoulder and sometimes he swung 
it from side to side as he ran. When he came to a place where the 
trail his feet had made earlier in the afternoon still showed he 
would whack the dust—as if he were trying to beat a snake to 
death. ... 

Aunt Maria always sat in the brick breeze-way to churn. Yes- 
terday the child’s grandmother had brought a chair out and sat 
there, too, stringing snaps. Aunt Maria said that when Son was a 
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year old she put him under a tree on his pallet and the next time 
she looked out he was holding a black thing in his hands and whip- 
ping it up and down and when she got out there it was a black 
snake. Her grandmother said, ‘““Humph! An infant Hercules!” and 
when Aunt Maria asked who that was she said that Hercules 
strangled two serpents in his cradle. “I never seen any serpents,” 
Aunt Maria said, “but I sure don’t like snakes. Son don’t either. 
Looks like that experience turned him against them, though he 
too little to know what he doing warn’t he?” “Dunno,” her grand- 
mother said, “My experience they never too young to do mean- 
ness.” 

She stepped to one side of the road to avoid the serpentine 
trail that Son’s feet had left in the dust.... Her father said Her- 
acles and her grandmother said Hercules but they were the same 
person ... Aunt Maria didn’t know that serpents were the same as 
snakes ...Sometimes they were called monsters instead of ser- 
pents and sometimes they were called dragons and were big 
enough to cover a whole acre and when they threw their heads 
back fire came out instead of breath—enough to burn the whole 
countryside. But no matter how large they were or where they 
lived they always had tails like snakes. And their heads were 
snaky, too. Sometimes there would be seven or nine serpent heads 
on one body. Like the Lernean Hydra. That was the first mons- 
ter that Heracles killed. ... 

She walked faster, fast enough to bring the dust up around 
her in a cloud, the way Olivia did, the way Son did....She 
would never see The Green Fairy Book again but she remembered 
some of the words and said them to herself as she walked along in 
her cloud of dust: But where will we go? asked the Little Princess. 
We will ride on this cloud, the Fairy Godmother said. To my crys- 
tal palace in the wood. There is a gold crown laid out on a bed 
for you there and silver slippers and a veil of silver tissue, em- 
broidered with the sun and the moon and the stars....the 
sun....and the moon....and the stars.... 
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Paris Leary 


The Chapel of the Holy Innocents 


(by a sociologist) 








Tr. 
he 
- A patina of sound dulls in the pewter atmosphere 
- -, _ from the blest bell breaking the evening over me 
2 like hailstones. In... in, quickly! out of the stinging Angelus 
“ ____ debouching versicle and response from its acid clapper 
“oad a over the punished winter walks, lawns, tennis courts, 
“0 4 Gothic conceits, infirmary, Grill, and gaseous Commons, 
°4 : over the hairy-nosed professors with assimilationist wives, 
~ F over the whale’s-back ridge to the east with its gaunt Druidical 
1g q 
- ; grove, 
va over casual condom prim in the President’s Sunday driveway. 
sid Inside, I hate the bell out loud, furious 
re : ne ae 
at its pitch undrownable and repetitive— 
ds ‘ . 
| like the voice of God. 
. I swear and break Christ hard 
against a pew as his wooden arms raise to embrace me. 
nd ‘ rine : 
I damage and loot a bit, painting a Chaplin moustache 
he : 
d on S. Stephen Protomartyre, write TV slogans 
. on S. Francis’ sleazy habit—all in my mind, of course— 
He and hum a campy show-tune to keep my spirits up. 
a As the final collect scatters the tower, with a certain whimsey 
me I pray. I pray that my yet untouched students 
: will be spared: that my Sweet Young Things will all marry 
he 


not Heavenly Bridegrooms but nice doctors from Rego Park; 

that my flip hard kids will be preserved forever 

from the thorn maze of Right and Wrong, the pathology of faith; 
give them all encounters meaningful and hygenic, 
uncorrupted by sickly thoughts of chastity; 

give them each an analyst with moderate financial demands; 
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help them to adjust and keep their insights dry; 

suffer them not to be embarrassed by prosperous fathers 

and mothers in make-up at graduation exercises; 

teach them to relate not hate and be kind to their cousins at 
Vassar; 

shield them from compassion and amusement, veil their eyes 

from arthritic great-aunts who keep small shops 

and speak the old language; protect them from classical culture; 

endue them with clear understanding of the norms of social be- 
haviour; 

hush with final rust every compulsive bell; 

lead them not into the slough of reckless humility; 

deliver them most of all from love, lest it destroy them. 

Keep them from Yourself and Your Son and his notorious Mother. 
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J. Thomas Russell 


For Those Submerged in Splendor 


Lamenting the passing of barren things 
From thriftless, torrid years, 

Regretting the spending of snows too soon 
As nakedness disappears, 


With a tear from the call of a crystal loon 
Indentured to the lake 

I'll sing with spring its musky song 
At winter’s solemn wake 


And when the tangled trappings come 
To blur essential limbs 

I'll live on rationed songs once sung 
And meditate cool hymns: 


The crack of leafless silhouettes 
Upon a swollen sky, 

The scarlet prick of thistle down 
Long after thistles die. 

















Norman Charles 


POPULAR SONGS 
AND SOUTHERN CULTURE 





All modern media—novels, movies, comic strips, newspapers, |~ 
and television—combine to stir up popular emotions and to shape | 
popular concepts about the South. The composite picture that / 
emerges is a curious one. The landscape, at once lush and stark, is 
peopled by an unlikely assortment of characters: Snuffy Smith, 
Quentin Compson, Aunt Jemima, Rhett Butler, Jeeter Lester, 
Martin Luther King, Moonbeam McSwine, and Orville Faubus 
mingle near the magnolias. In recent years, the predominant 
image is that drawn by Faulkner, Caldwell, and Williams, filled 
in by the newsreels of anti-integration violence, an image of a 
bigoted and depraved region. There are lingering traces of the 
South of Thomas Nelson Page and Joel Chandler Harris as well, 
for the myth of the Old South exerted too wide an appeal and was 
too deeply ingrained ever to be erased completely. In one of the 
popular arts, at least, the glory and unmitigated delight of life 
in the South was celebrated far into the twentieth century. The 
popular song—despite, or perhaps because of its cliche-ridden 
vocabulary—kept alive the image after most of the other lively 
arts had given it up. 

The popular song was once a relatively sensitive indicator 
of public attitudes and sentiments. In the period before songs 
became mere fads, a successful popular song was a national event 
of considerable importance. It left its mark in the minds and 
hearts of a great many people; the year 1923, for example, is ~~ 
unique’ in recent history partly because “Yes, We Have No Ba- 
nanas” was popular then. Or 1929 is distinct and identifiable in 
our national memory not only because of the stock market crash, 
but also because of “Stardust.” Because until recently a greater 7 
variety of people became involved in a popular song, the songs of © 
the past reflect the ephemeral and often silly interests of the popu- / 
lar imagination as well as any other historical document. 5 
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Not all subjects for song lyrics have been ephemeral. Roman- 
tic love has provided the material for songs throughout recorded 
history, and roughly three-fourths of the most popular songs in 
the United States have dealt, often in painfully banal fashion, 
with the vagaries of romantic love. Songs about home and mother, 
songs with nonsensical syllables, and songs about states and geo- 
graphical locations have appealed to one generation after another. 

The man who made a formula for Southern songs was Stephen 
Foster. He combined the sense of home and the quaintness of 
Negro character. “Old Folks at Home,” written in 1851, set a 
pattern for popular songs that remained with us until the 1940's. 
“De old folks” included not only the Negro’s family, but “Massa 
and Missis” as well. In the same vein was “Dixie” (1860), the 
closest thing to a Southern theme song, followed by “Trablin’ 
Back to Georgia” (1874) and “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 
(1878). Such songs reinforced the fictional messages of Thomas 
Nelson Page and other perpetuators of the Old South myth. It 
was, Page insisted, “The purest, sweetest life ever lived.” 

In the generations that followed, marked by the mass exodus 
to new cities, “home” in popular songs might be anywhere, but 
usually it was the South. The lonely singer wanted to go home 
(especially to mother), and to be “Down Where the Cotton Blos- 
soms Grow” (1901). Between 1910 and 1935 an average of 
two “back to Dixie” songs made the hypothetical hit parade each 
year. Hundreds more were published. The peak years were 1915 
to 1925 when the average was even higher. These were the very 
years when, according to W. J. Cash, the legend of the Old South 
was being fully rounded out, and Southerners themselves took to 
“adorning every knoll in the Old South with a great white manor 
house and to populating the land with more black slaves than 
China has Chinese.” The game was not confined to Southerners. 
The whole country heard the call of “Dear Old Southl.ad” and 
joined in beseeching “My Mammy” to “Tuck Me to Sleep in My 
Old Tucky Home” (all in 1921). In 1922, the desire was to be 
“Way Down Yonder in New Orleans” or “On the Gin, Gin, Ginny 
Shore” or in “Carolina in the Morning,” and so on through the 
‘Twenties. 

In the process of romanticising life in the South, the motiva- 
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tion of Southerners and those elsewhere differed somewhat, of 
course, but the process itself was one manifestation of the pattern 
of escape evident in many areas of life during the Jazz Age. It 
was as if the very Babbitts who proclaimed the pace and progress 
of modern life so vociferously were themselves subconsciouly de- 
sirous of returning to the normalcy not of a pre-World War I 
America, but of a nineteenth centuary agrarian America. Life in 
the South, it was assumed, remained less contaminated by in- 
dustrial blight than life in other areas. Most of the lyrics stressed 
the rural aspects of Southern life. The sun shines bright on fields 
of white (“Away Down South in Heaven”); the pale moon shines 
on the fields below (“When It’s Sleepy Time Down South”); the 
brook kisses the lane covered with “glory” vines (“Crying for the 
“Carolines’”). The entire country could cry for the Carolines be- 
cause the Carolines represented whatever qualities had vanished 
from life in the crassly commercialized urban world. 

Another assumed feature of Southern life appreciated in these 
songs was the ease and conviviality of it all. “They live in ease and 
comfort down there, I declare,” sang the Negro voice in the 1926 
song, “Muddy Waters.” And as recently as 1931, one could, in 
another song, hear the banjos ringin’, the folks a-singing’, as they 
danced till the break of day. The glorification of irresponsibility 
and the concomitant development of a morality based upon “fun” 
were two of the most significant legacies of the Jazz Age. The 
Negro was a central figure in this development since he apparently 
was past master at the art of biding his time, of dancing out both 
his shoes, and of sleeping in the noonday sun, paces. The appeal of 
such an approach to life for those burdened with the necessity of 
every day in every way getting better and better is obvious. In the 
South—where, according to the songs, they sang and danced till 
the break of day—none of this effort was expected. The livin’ was 
easy. 

In 1931, while authors of I’ll Take My Stand were lamenting 
the deterioration of traditional Southern values, the unreflective 
popular song public accepted the assurance of several hits of the 
day that nothing whatever had changed. Five years later, how- 
ever, in the midst of the disillusioning Depression and after al- 
most a century of happy songs about the South, a song raised the 
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question “Is It True What They Say About Dixie?” Does the sun 
really shine all the time, the lyric asked. Do the magnolias blossom 
at everybody’s door? After reviewing several other stereotyped im- 
pressions, the song concluded “If it’s true, that’s where I belong.” 

It never was entirely true, it never was, in fact the real Dixie 
at all in these songs, and the songwriters knew it perfectly well. 
What they and the song public were interested in was a Dixie of 
the mind, a refulgent fiction concocted of broken dreams and 
eager imaginings and unfilled longings over the years. For a 
song to question this long-standing image of the South was a sad 
indication that the image was beginning to lose its hold. The 
number of South songs fell off sharply after 1936. Although the 
country joined in singing about the “Chattanooga Choo Choo” in 
1941, and about the glories growing and breezes gently blowing in 
“Atlanta, G.A.” in 1946, these songs did not mention the sound 
of banjos over cotton fields in the moonlight, and the only darkie 
was the Negro porter at the railroad station. 

As a fictionalized abstraction, the South has been used to rep- 
resent many things. In the talented hands of some recent writers, 
the region becomes a setting for the grotesque in human life, or 
a symbol for the nightmarish and terrible. But the effects of the 
popular songs and stories of a hundred years are not easily un- 
done, even by the infinitely more vivid fictions of a Faulkner or 
a Flannery O’Connor. Always in the background of our awareness 
will linger the impression that the popular song had so much to 
do with shaping: that, once upon a time, life in the South was 


the American experience which came closest to being an earthly 
paradise. 





Robert C. Mottley, Jr. 


BORIS PASTERNAK: THE LATE PHASE 


From 1931 to 1959 Boris Pasternak’s work came to a full 
flowering. The censure and persecution of a totalitarian govern- 
ment gave birth to a philosophy of man’s destiny. Out of struggle 
and suffering came a unique type of redemption. 

Pasternak’s long apprenticeship of poetry began in 1917 with 
The Twin In The Clouds and Above The Barriers, continued 
through My Sister Life, Theme and Variations, Two Books, Sec- 
ond Birth, and ended in 1931 with an autobiography. The Safe 
Conduct. By then, Josef Stalin had come into full political power. 
A stifling of artistic creativity enveloped Russia, cumulating in the 
purges of the late thirties. While many contemporaries faced 
either death or exile, Pasternak was warned to remain silent. 
His work during this period was directed primarily to Russian 
translations of Shakespeare’s plays. But his talents sought and 
found other outlets. His art became a literal transfusion with the 
soil of Russia. 

At midcentury, Pasternak appraised his life and work, and ex- 
plained his long withdrawal from the literary world: “Life in 
my own case was transmuted into art...it was born of chance 
and experience. I would never lift a finger to bring back from 
oblivion three-fourths of what I have written. Quite recently, I 
completed my chief and most important work, the only one I am 
not ashamed of and for which I can answer with the utmost con- 
fidence, a novel in prose with a supplement in verse: Dr. Zhivago.” 

Pasternak even expressed dissatisfaction with his often-praised 
Safe Conduct, fearing it was filled with unnecessary mannerisms: 
“My ear was at the time perverted by pretentious extravagances 
and the break from everything natural that was the vogue in 
those days. I forgot that words by themselves can mean and con- 
tain something apart from the cheap toys with which they are 
strung.” 

Many wondered how good a great poet’s first novel could be. 
In 1958, when the Soviet State had refused publication of the 
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manuscript and had threatened its destruction, Dr. Zhivago was 
whisked to the Milan publisher Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, who in- 
troduced the book in Italy. Later on, the Pantheon Company 
arranged its distribution in the United States. Hailed as a 
twentieth-century War and Peace, Dr. Zhivago became a best- 
seller—even on Russia’s black market. 

The Russian Government, baffled and angry that its Iron 
Curtain had been pierced from within, persecuted Pasternak. 
The author was isolated at his village home near Moscow. His 
friends were haunted and harrassed. Foreign praise was refuted, 
a Nobel Prize left unaccepted. The famous name was erased from 
the annals of Russian literature. The official attitude did not hold, 
of course. Too many people had understood Dr. Zhivago’s sig- 
nificance. When Pasternak succumbed to cancer in 1960, many 
of the less pusillanimous of Russia’s artists and writers defied the 
State to pay final homage at a grave-side service. 

To comprehend the peculiar rapport that existed between 
Pasternak and his country, a foreign mourner would have had 
only to glance down at the dark soil being shoveled onto the 
casket. He was Russian in the sense that Mark Twain was Ameri- 
can. His citizenship was precious and non-political, a gift that 
only a useful life could justify and only honor could vindicate. 
His Russia was not a land of intimidation, purges, and prole- 
tariats, but of frozen tundras and birch trees, of tall, sobering 
forests of dark fir and light pine, of wide, fertile steppes—a land 
of cloud-banked skies and rich earth, one not unlike America. 

Pasternak did not see Marx or Lenin as the power behind his 
birch trees. He saw and worshipped the God of Abraham and 
Isaac. The Lord was his Shepherd in a way that might have fired 
many Westerners with envy. His finest poems depict the passion 
of Jesus Christ. In “Garden of Gethsemane,” Christ is speaking 
to his drowsy disciples: 


“Seest thou, the passing of the ages is like a parable .... 
Even as rafts float down a river, 
So shall the centuries drift, 
Coming for judgment, out of the dark, to me.” 


A shrewd sense of history was the last ingredient of the trinity 
(with God and Russia) that blessed Pasternak with extraordinary 
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powers of observation and understanding. His definition of history 
was not so grandiose as Cicero’s—“the witness of the ages, the 
mistress of life, the messenger of antiquity”—but focused directly 
on the death and resurrection theme. In Dr. Zhivago, Nikolai 
Nikolaievich says: 


“Now what is history? It is the systematic exploration of 
the riddle of death, with a view to overcoming death. That’s 
why people discover mathematical infinity and electromag- 
netic waves, and that’s why they write symphonies.... you 
can’t make such discoveries without spiritual equipment.” 


A structural reason for the effectiveness of Pasternak’s poems 
lies in his use of unorthodox imagery, though never for the sake 


of superfluity. In “March” there is an unusual description of 
melting snow: 


“The snow is wasting (pernicious anemina— 
See those branching veinlets of impotent blue?)” 


and a striking explanation for the rite of spring: 


“All doors are flung open—in stable and cowbarn; 
Pigeons peck at oats fallen in the snow; 
And the culprit of all this and its life-begetter— 
The pile of manure—is pungent with ozone.” 


Pasternak was a romantic naturalist. Russia was literally his 
Walden. This love of nature prompted a deep respect for that 
most majestic force of nature, the sea. The Russian saw a frightful 
but very real ocean: 


“Waves....rolled as in curving tubes, 
My truths and subjects run to me 
Along the runways of my anguish, 
The crests of my grief and agony.” 


Most of Pasternak’s work is characterized by an urge for fresh- 
ness of air, body, and soul. His art was a cry of joy at the wonder 
of life, a deep conviction of man’s resurrection, a perpetual pur- 
suit of a Holy Grail from many Damascuses toward many Romes. 
We journey with him on this pursuit, seeing ugliness and wretch- 
edness only in contrast to something better. We cross history on 
a rainbow bridge between the heights of fate and imagination, 
conscious in thunder and moonlight of an ethereal world below 
and an eternal God far above. 
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Renato Poggioli has described his poems as a mosaic of broken 
pieces fitted together at will, cemented by syntax, rhythm, and 
interjections of prose, ruled by passion and intelligence. Their 
style is a verbal, modern Baroque reducing to sense and order 
matter apparently absurd and incongruous. Marina Tsvetaienva 
praised his work as a downpour of light,, “‘a projection of emotions 
and ideas through an unusual association of images in lyrics 
blended into subjective and philosophic visions of reality.” 


In contrast to this richly worded acclaim rests Pasternak’s 
one-line opinion of himself: “I do not like my style up to 1940.” 


Pasternak’s sense of humor carried him through many crises. 
Once, when vicious cries of “Western decadence” were thrown 
at him the author replied: “With a muffler around by throat I 
call into the courtyard—children! What millennium are we cele- 
brating out there?” 


The writing in Dr. Zhivago is akin to a piano, with heartfelt 
truths for cords. When the last “note” has died away, there re- 
mains an awareness that literary virtuosity has been transcended 
by this revelation of life and testament of resurrection. In it, 
Yurii Zhivago grows to manhood in the deadly age of “White” 
versus “Red” after the 1917 Revolution. Having no faith in poli- 
tics, Zhivago becomes absorbed in medicine despite a yearning 
for creative writing. He seeks inner peace and finds it on strange 
paths. His search is thwarted by despair, fear, and the socialist reg- 
imentation of the individual. His death from a stroke occurs 
while he steps down from a crowded Moscow trolley, making no 
progress in a sea of people who seem to be going everywhere yet 
nowhere. 

Throughout the novel there is an interplay of symbolism 
which nullifies Pasternak’s spiritless confession that “zhivago” 
has no special meaning, it is just a name. At the beginning of 
the twenty-fourth chapter of Luke in the Russian Bible, the 
angels ask the women at the tomb: “Chto vy ishchete zhivago 
mezdhu mertrym?” (‘Why do you seek the living among the 
dead?”’) This summarizes the doctor’s philosophy. 

“Zhivago” recalls “zhivogo,” the genitive and accusative sing- 
ular of “zhivoy,” the adjective “living.” To distinguish a religious 
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living from a materialistic living, “zhivogo” becomes “zhivago” 
in the terminology of the Russian Church. 

Pasternak suggests that the human spirit cannot function 
happily until its notions, however well calculated and purposeful, 
are governed by a sense of ultimate freedom from care. This 
freedom comes from the knowledge that all souls (and the lives 
that give them meaning) flow into each other—certainly in history, 
perhaps in the Kingdom of God. This Gargantuan interrelation 
of all life offers is tasted first when an individual obeys Socrates’ 
“Know thyself.” As the soul matures, it nurtures increasingly a 
tense longing for the unattainable whole, for that dash of spiritual 
paprika to sustain a seemingly ebbing existence. In Dr. Zhivago, 
when this spice of the spheres is finally tasted, it comes not as a 
flavored grain but as a deluge of cold water, elemental, pene- 
trating, and unforgettable. At this point the seeker knows, the 
knock is answered, and the door shut forever on the kinder- 
garten of eternity—the span of years granted a son of God on 
earth. 

There is abundant evidence in Dr. Zhivago of the need for a 
resurrection. Why can there be a resurrection at all? 


“But all the time, life... fills the universe and is contin- 
ually reborn. You are anxious about whether you will rise 
from the dead or not, but you rose from the dead when you 
were born and you didn’t notice it.” 


What is the reconciliation between an absurd death and the 
purposeful art of life? Yurii Zhivago is described mourning the 
death of a close friend: 


“He was drawn, as irresistably as water funnelling down- 
ward, to dream, to think, to work out new forms, to create 
beauty. More vividly than ever before he realized that art 
has two constant, two unending concerns: it always meditates 
on death and thus always creates life. All great, genuine art 
resembles and continues the Revelation of St. John.” 


His treatment of death and resurrection, the mightiest and 
most noble theme with which man struggles, serves as a good lesson 
to the pessimists who believe that Hell itself will soon be upon 
the world. Pasternak has a strong opinion about cataclysm. It 
won't happen this way—there will never be a bomb to destroy the 
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human soul. A Liebestod is not ending, a prelude is beginning. 

The pessimists who acknowledge a future for mankind usually 
begin over: Isn’t God a sort of organic chemist working out a 
problem on a blackboard? If his calculations of their own accord 
become more and more confused, and make less and less sense, 
his action will not seem unreasonable. The board will be erased. 
What if a piece of chalk remains afterwards to use afresh, or the 
calculations are removed only to a certain point? When history 
has exhausted itself, and earth has become more a gutter than 
a pedestal, the world we know will be gone. What is to become of 
us? 

Pasternak answers by asking “Why do you seek the living 
among the dead?” Man alone is permitted the option of resur- 
rection. Death is merely the daily confrontation of unimaginative 
people and dull regimentation of thought; life is all that gives a 
spiritual meaning to the passing of time. Eternity in this sense 
must begin at birth, but can be sampled only in trickles until its 
full stream can be unleashed by the personal act of death, which 
will be a denouement of the vapidity on earth. When this lax- 
ness passes with the body, the universe will open as does a budding 
flower to the morning sunshine. 

Pasternak implies that his own people suffer under Commun- 
ism today because they allowed the forces of their Revolution to 
flow into disastrous hands, when a socio-democratic government 
was almost in their grasp. “It has often happened in history that 
a lofty ideal has degenerated into crude materialism. Thus, ... 
the Russian Enlightenment has become the Russian Revolution.” 
Yet to give up hope for an ideal is to give up life. 

His message is clear: a new age begins with every birth, an 
age of revelation. Misuse or misunderstand these revelations, and 
a life or an age is lost. But the great flux of eternity, the forces of 
death and resurrection, as for matter and energy, are constant. 
They obey the command of God. 











Carol Johnson 


Afternoon at Guilford Park 


Sen for the deid remeid is none, 
Best is that we for dede dispone—Dunbar 


Whose, withdrawing, was the victory? 

At Guliford General Greene abstracted under 
his tricorn fords the mackerel spraddling sky— 
ten miles to Troublesome in falling order. 
The cannon that the Carolinians fired 

a hundred yards at Redcoats in a line 

is propped indoors. It’s Sunday and the tired 
militia fade in sunlight where we gain 

the ground beyond the lengthening museum 
Your verses for another girl and season 
appraised, according, we fall back, become 
impersonal attending to that sum. 


And when rain falls the mounted figure runs. 


Ske 
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C. W. Truesdale 


Isaac to Abraham 


Father, I have seen the edge 

Of murder divide the portions of 
Our feasts and I have seen your mind 
Start the terrors of my heart. 


Easy, guileless as a lamb 

II come, father, into your mind. 
Be quick, sudden as before, 
And let no love unsteady you. 


I will go and make the sheep 

My brothers, the sheep, all hunted things 
Who graze the dry grass and steep airs 
And lay themselves down upon the board. 


And when you take in hand my neck, 
Listen, father, to the love songs 

That murmer in my throat and glisten 
On the white ribs of Israel. 


May these songs, father, flock 

Into the mouth that you must make, 
And may these scarlet rivers wash 
Your hurt eyes and quick hand. 





Harry McPherson 


THE SENATE AS A REGION 


As Southerners we seem never to quit talking about regional- 
ism—our cultural connection with our special part of the earth. 
We have made it a source of strength and identification in a so- 
ciety where few men can find their way. Yet, being honest, we 
must admit we have often used it to show ourselves narrow 
parochial bores whose concerns are irrelevant to the awful ques- 
tions of our time. 

We had a splendid example of this recently, in connection 
with the celebration of the Civil War Centennial. The monumen- 
tal indifference to this celebration in the North is spreading to 
the Midwest and Pacific Coast. Most of the action, as the gamblers 
would say, has come from General Clark, his Citadel cadets, 
and Life Magazine. What finally caused a stir in the rest of the 
country was the inability of a Negro member of the New Jersey 
commission to get a room in a Charleston Hotel. Here we were, 
reliving the glorious days of the early war, reliving Sumter and 
anticipating Bull Run and the way we chased them down the 
hill, sensing again the nostalgia of those days when beautiful 
Anglo-Saxon women stood beneath the willows whispering good- 
bys to their handsome Anglo-Saxon men, hearing the faithful 
darkies’ song from the cabins, when, out of a jet-prop aircraft, 
there stepped the goth century in the person of a Negro accus- 
tomed to equal treatment, or an approximation of it. Suddenly 
our private celebration had public consequences, and the revery 
was interrupted, if not ended. The world seemed to be saying 
that it was all right to retain an historical consciousness, so long 
as it did not interfere with the present and its values. 

But, a Southerner might ask, doesn’t that mean that a sense of 
history and of place, if it is to be tolerated, must be emasculated? 
Is there any room for regionalism in 1961? 

As one small contribution to an answer, I shall examine that 
region of the Republic bounded by Constitution, Independence, 
and Delaware Avenues, and by First St., N.W., in Washington. It 
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consists of a single hill, the Capitol building, a variety of trees, 
and an unused belvedere. By law no building in Washington can 
exceed its height above sea-level. It commands an excellent view 
of the Washington Monument and the Botanical Gardens, and, 
but for the Treasury Department and a wall of trees, a straight 
shot at the White House. The quarters of the city meet at the 
Capitol Building: the white northwest, the Negro northeast and 
southeast, and the destroyed southwest. It is a shrine, an office 
building, a fishbowl, a theatre, a laboratory for architects, the 
property of nobody and everybody; it prepares for war and de- 
clares it, supports the economy and taxes it, pursues some aspects 
of the national life and hides from others. To it each year come 
regiments of citizens from other regions; some in buses, re- 
spectfully, wondering where the President’s office is, trying to 
remember the name of at least one of their Senators; others in 
taxies and limousines, briefcases in hand, preferring an Under- 
secretary to the President, knowing very well who their Senators 
are. Most of them find their way through the tiled and baroquely 
painted corridors among paintings of animals and birds and 
Lindbergh’s plane that one of the Capitol guides calls “compar- 
able in beauty to the work of the Eyetalian master Michelangelo” 
... through the hall filled with busts of Vice-Presidents and up to 
the top floor, where they spill out into the steeply banked gallery 
... the rabblement, les enfants de paradis, ready to observe the 
great show of self-government. What they watch in reality is one 
of the most easily identified, one of the most cohesive regions on 
earth...a small rectangle, rather poorly lighted, containing one 
hundred polished chairs and desks arranged like an Attic amphi- 
theatre, facing not a stage for action, but the Vice-President’s 
chair. Our discussion begins here, in this region-within-a-region. 

I am not sure a geographer would permit us to use the term 
for the Senate Chamber, but a political historian might insist on 
it. It is a distinct area of the earth, in which human wills meet, 
conflict, and agree; men from other regions sacrifice much to come 
to it, are invested with peculiar powers and emotions while in it, 
and are marked by it long after they have left it, so marked, in 
fact, that they must be given the right to return to it, even as 
private citizens, in their years of decline. It exerts so powerful an 
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influence on those who inhabit it that they are inclined to support 
its will against the will of the region from which they came orig- 
inally, and to prefer its doctrines over those to which they ascribe 
in other places. Their common right to occupy chairs in this 
region—a right they share with only g8 other persons in the 
country—establishes a bond between Styles Bridges, say, and 
Hubert Humphrey; and there are times when that becomes im- 
portant. At this level of community, there is a relationship be- 
tween them that is closer than that they share with men out- 
side the Senate, who merely agree with them. It is a bond made 
of honor, privilege, mutual protectiveness, and shared responsi- 
bility. It is shaped by joy of winning the support of thousands 
of their fellow men. It is maintained by the common fear of losing 
that support. One of its manifestations is what I can only de- 
scribe as a certain toughness; a thick skin not possessed by those 
on the outside, who, whether idealistic or purely commercial, see 
catastrophe in the rejection of their programs, and moral laxity 
in delay. I don’t pretend that this toughness is, or even should be, 
possessed by all the members of the Senate. Were all its members 
tough, were they all able to shrug philosophically in defeat, we 
should be deprived of sensitivity in this region already removed, 
by its rules and traditions, from the chaos of life. The use of sen- 
sitivity is in focusing the country’s attention on its urgent prob- 
lems. The use of toughness is in the long pull; in the awareness 
that many of the crises of the past no longer haunt us, and that 
there are degrees of urgency even in urgent times. I’m sure you’ve 
seen the slogan: “If you can keep your head while all about you 
are losing theirs, you have probably misjudged the situation.” It 
is just likely, if you are a third term Senator, that you have voted 
on a now-or-never issue before ... perhaps once in each Congress 
...and consequently cannot believe life will end with another 
defeat. 

In making a case of this bond of common experience, I find 
it hard to distinguish good judgment, sobriety, and perspective 
from indifference or shallow conservatism. There is plenty of 
that. The Senate has its quantum of those whose only distinction 
is that they did not rock the boat in their home states, and whose 
experience is not in the affairs of government, but in the protec- 
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tion of one or more established economic interests. Their success 
illustrates the first rule of politics: other things being relatively 
equal, the advantage in most issues lies with the status quo. To 
begin a new thing is diffcult enough in any case; to begin it in the 
face of secured interests with the intention or the inevitable 
effect of displacing them is work for a perservering giant. And if 
you couple this with the increasing complexity of the questions 
these men face, their despair at mastering such complexity, and 
the mere competence of their intellectual equipment, you begin to 
see why they have not created the new Jerusalem. 

My intention is not to condemn their limitations, but to see 
them as inhabitants of a region that identifies them uniquely, and 
can transform them almost wholly. If I have not yet made it 
clear, I am arguing that, in considering the effect of regionalism 
on our political life, the Senate chamber must be regarded as a 
region apart from the traditional regions of the country, having 
a power over a westerner, for example, equal to that exercised 
by the west. 

Every region has a climate, and I think you might call that 
of the Senate temporate, moderate, with occasional thunderstorms 
and blizzards when its sovereignty is challenged. It is therefore 
useful for a man accustomed to the freezing rigors of Northern 
urban politics, for example, to acclimate himself to the milder, 
more cooperative airs of the Senate chamber as soon as possible 
after his arrival there. In fact it might be wise to take a trip 
through the Gulf Coast states, as a test of his powers of endur- 
ance. For many of the prevailing winds in the Senate chamber 
have their origins in the Deep South. Perhaps we should go over 
some hornbook matters. 

The Senate was conceived as a bridle on the House. The 
Framers of the Constitution, those who on various occasions de- 
nounced the British Crown for its sins against the popular will, 
established the House as an agency of the people where vox populi 
might be heard clearly and voluntas populi effected with dispatch. 
The same great men then created the Senate, to be elected not 
by the people directly, but by the legislatures of the States; and 
they compounded this ... what we might call muting of the pop- 
ular will, by giving each State, no matter how small, two Senators. 
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The end to be achieved by this was, an old Senator said, to 
“saucer the coffee and cool it.” It would not matter how vehement- 
ly the population of New York City felt about a certain issue; 
their feelings could not be written into law so long as a group 
of men from Rhode Island, North Carolina, and Georgia felt 
otherwise. The House might erupt in rage, but the smile of 
the patrician Senate would continue as bland as ever. 

This decision has had many effects on our national life, not 
the least being that it affirmed the power of regionalism in it. 
There is no rational reason why an area of the semi-arid west, 
drawn on a surveyor’s map without regard to physical features of 
environment or to the migrations of human beings, populated by 
500,000 persons of no observably greater collective mentality 
than their fellows in other states, should be given the same number 
of votes in a national law-making body as a state of 14 million. 
Well, it has been done, and it would take the votes of Idaho and 
Utah and Nevada to undo it; so we are free to turn from a 
search for reasons to an examination of its effects. 

One of these was surely that the interests of westerners, and of 
their cousins the southerners, would be heard and considered, 
if not always adopted, as the country grew. Had all power gone to 
the populous and to the rich, the Eastern seaboard would have 
dictated the terms of expansion even more than it did, if that is 
possible. It never became easy to hang a man for defaulting on his 
debts. Given unlimited debate, Senators from the Northeast had 
to listen to Borah and Norris and La Follette and Walsh and 
John Sharp Williams, and often they had to include them in 
their lawmaking. The respect for regionalism that was written 
into the Constitution served to moderate the product of the Sen- 
ate, and made it, by comparison with the House and often with 
the Executive, the home of compromise. 

If this is true, it provides one reason for the temperate climate 
in the region of the Senate. There is another, as we indicated 
before: the warmth of the South. If anyone has doubts about the 
influence of the South in the Senate, these can be resolved by a 
study of the seniority list. Of the first 16 Senators in length of 
service in the Senate, 13 are Southerners. There are two principle 
effects of this: first, the Southerners provide the continuity for the 
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Senate; they have encountered most issues before, including the 
subtle issues of deference and power within the Senate itself, and 
are therefore inclined to make the most of their exertions effective. 
Second, they become committee chairmen, the nucleus of the 
famous Senate “club.” There has been much nonsense written 
about the “club’”—the inner circle, numbering anywhere from 12 
to 21, who make the wheels go round, with whom anything is pos- 
sible and without whom nothing is possible. The nonsense lies in 
the assertion that the club deals with all issues, and that it is 
effective in any situation. There is a core of men in the Senate 
whose personalities are mutually agreeable, and who have proven 
themselves reliable and responsible, who share the toughness we 
mentioned earlier; they are, most of them individually powerful, 
either in the committees they lead, in their effect in the cloakroom 
or as leaders in debate. But they do not make a cabal ... they are 
not unanimous in their interests; a member whose advice is 
sought in agriculture, for example, may be neither consulted nor 
heeded in the field of foreign relations. And whatever may be the 
supremacy of the club, or of the Senate itself, in times of ineffec- 
tive leadership in the White House, its power is much diminished 
under a strong and active President. 

I hope I have at least pointed to some aspects of Senatorial 
regionalism. There is always a fear, expressed by those who cling 
to every vestige and aspect of regionalism, that national solutions 
mean a dreary sameness, a terrible exorcism of regional color by 
regimentation. In my opinion commerce has done more to achieve 
this than all the schemes of the Federal planners. Lord Keynes, 
even Karl Marx, are no match as regimenters for mass television. 

Regionalism will be able to save itself even in our commercial, 
interstate society, and even under pressure from Washington, so 
far as it contains anything worth saving. Some of its benefits, 
and some of its liabilities, are incorporated in national politics. 
What I am more concerned about is that we who are Southerners 
do not permit it to survive merely as an instrument of obstruc- 
tion to the solution of problems we have as Americans, and 
citizens of the twentieth century. 





J. Thomas Russell 


Spengler Limited 


Great gargoyled Demokria 

Tightrope walks the railroad tracks 

From city of dis to city of god. 

Brain blown child in postmeridian sun 
Killing time between breakfast and lunch. 


Wee pigtailed Democria 

Turns her ankle on railroad track. 

Brushes rust from toedance shoe. 

Sun-soft tar from creosote tie 

Adheres and discolors a spanking new shoe. 


The Westbound train will loom large soon, 
If such a train should run on time. 


Oh my darling Democria 
(Pirouette of imperfection) 
The table says it’s nearly time 
To wave the signal down the line; 
Yet still you play your dancing games 
On tracks and ties of Westbound trains 
And ken 
the situation coming through. 


Great pigtailed Democria, 
The Westbound train will soon loom large. 
And all such trains have run on time. 





































Robert W. Daniel 


ABSOLUTE RELATIVE 






A Reviewer's ABC: Collected Criticism of Conrad Aiken from 
1916 to the Present. Introduction by Rufus A. Blanshard. New 
York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1958. $5.00. 


Eighty-nine reviews arranged alphabetically by names of 
authors reviewed, from Adams to Woolf, make up the second 
and larger part of Conrad Aiken’s book, and provide its title. The 
title is also suited, though in a different sense, to the “Views on 
Literature and Criticism,” which consists of thirteen chronolog- 
ically arranged essays. This first part is abcderian in that it sets 
forth the rudiments of Aiken’s critical theory. A preface, written 
in 1958, comments on the reviews with understandable compla- 
cency and on the theories without remorse. 

Spanning thirty-five years, from 1916 to 1961, the reviews are 
indeed remarkable. When we see the twenty-seven-year-old Aiken, 
a year before the appearance of Prufrock and Other Poems, 
singling out “Prufrock” and “Portrait of a Lady” as the most dis- 
tinguished poems in Pound’s Catholic Anthology, we can scarcely 
object when the elderly Aiken congratulates his younger self on 
“an uncanny sort of far-sightedness.” Or if that test is too easy, 
as Eliot and Aiken had been friends at Harvard and Aiken had 
tried, according to a lively reminiscence included in A Reviewer's 
ABC, to interest a London publisher in the typescript of “Pru- 
frock,” then the review of Katherine Mansfield’s Bliss, and Other 
Stories (1921) may be instanced; and so may the equally judicious 
yet sympathetic review of Mosquitoes (1927), which predicted that 
Faulkner would one day produce “a really first-rate piece of fic- 
tion.” In 1924, Aiken was terming Lawrence “decidedly the most 
living and ‘possible’ of contemporary writers of English fiction,” 
and The Great Gatsby, in 1926, “better than a mere satire of 
manners, and better than Mr. Fitzgerald’s unusual sort of super- 
ficial cleverness’—both judgments seeming now to have been 
very much on target. The harvest of reviews is not, however, 
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given over to prophecy and early recognition of promising con- 
temporaries. Some of Aiken’s discussions of the dead are just as 
noteworthy: witness his sustained enthusiasm for the later novels 
of James and his analysis of Keats, provoked by Amy Lowell’s 
biography, which probably exhibits more psychological insight 
than all the books about Keats put together. As most of these 
examples indicate, Aiken the reviewer expressed himself clearly, 
forcibly, and dogmatically. The more wonder, then, when we 
consider his characterization of himself as a critic. 

In 1940, welcoming the advent of Dylan Thomas, Aiken re- 
marked that “Eliot and Pound were good poets, but devastating in- 
fluences”: a sentence to keep in mind while examining the Views 
on Criticism, for its last word may be taken to mean not only as 
poets but also as critics. When that influence was first making it- 
self felt, literary criticism was dominated, to a greater extent than 
now, by impressionism. The critic wrote as though the reputa- 
tions of dead writers had been immutably fixed by tradition; he 
tended to look upon vigorous new writing with aversion; and most 
of his generalizations went untroubled by detailed evidence taken 
from the works across which they swept. The discoveries of psy- 
chology and the other sciences received perfunctory attention at 
best. Such critics are represented in A Reviewer's ABC by Freder- 
ick C. Prescott, whose book The Poetic Mind Aiken criticized 
astringently in 1922. In this and subsequent essays Aiken calls 
urgently for a new criticism. And in due time a new criticism 
came forth. Aiken proceeded to attack it more bitterly, if any- 
thing, than he had the old criticism. 

He might have been expected to welcome it. The critics bred 
by the Pound-Eliot influence, though respectful of tradition, 
were to challenge some of its most cherished reputations; they 
were so hospitable to new writing as to be accused of shaping their 
doctrines in conformity with it, so adept at textual analysis as 
to be accused of Alexandrianism; and they were surely not in- 
attentive, considering the influence of Richards, to the use of 
psychology. To Aiken, though, this criticism would come to mean 
“a decay in taste which accompanies a decline in poetic energies.” 
Acknowledging in 1929 that Eliot’s literary essays were an “ad- 
mirable corrective,” he was also finding them “somewhat abstract, 
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not to say academic”; and by 1940 he was permitting “the pedant- 
poets, the poet-critics” to put him in something of a lather: 
“These earnest theoreticians of poetry—these scholiasts—subtle eye- 
brow-combers of style, calligraphic text-combers—have worked ... 
to bring about a ‘poetry of exclusion’.... These are the intellec- 
tuals, the aesthetes, for whom a poem ‘should not mean, but be’.” 

What kind of criticism, then, would Aikei have welcomed? 
The essay “A Basis for Criticism” gave the answer in 1923, and 
there is no sign that it has changed. Criticism should be scientific, 
biographical, historical, and, above all, “social.” It should, that 
is, judge literary works in the knowledge that art performs an 
important function in society—viz., “to give us a sense of escape, 
of freedom for unlimited power and experience.” Both in these 
early essays and in the 1958 preface Aiken calls himself a relativ- 
ist; “social criticism’? must be relative, it seems because societies 
change, and every work of art must offer an escape suitable for 
its own society—and be judged accordingly. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the effect of these theories 
on Aiken’s practice has been slight, and indeed one may wonder 
if such a criticism would not be a contradiction in terms. For one 
example, the review of John Keats takes Amy Lowell to task for 
whitewashing Keats’s unmanliness and vulgarity. “This generosi- 
ty,” Aiken writes, “does credit to Miss Lowell’s heart, but as 
criticism (whether of life or letters) it is, I think, valueless.” The 
passage must be quoted at some length: 


The vulgarity and unmanliness are not characteristics to be 
shuddered at or concealed or excused: they are highly signifi- 
cant features of Keats’s genius and ought to be studied with 
every care. To begin with, it has not been pointed out that 
the “vulgarity” and unmanliness” are essentially the same 
thing. The vulgarities of Endymion, of Isabella (‘slippery 
blisses,” “darling essence,” ‘“‘dainties made to still an infant’s 
cries,” “moist kisses,’ ‘“‘creamy breast,” et cetera) exactly 
parallel the unmanliness of the letters to Fanny Brawne (i.e., 
the extravagances of feeling). The fault, in both cases, is the 
fault of excess—the “fine excess” without fineness; in both 
cases, the excess is erotic. 


What this passage shows is that though a man’s poems may be 
made to illuminate his biography, the process is not reversible. 
It was neither science, biography, nor history that taught Aiken 
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to recognize the badness of the quoted phrases. That knowledge 
he owed to his taste: that is, wide reading mingled with judgment. 
Having such knowledge, in advance as it were, he was equipped 
to search for causes in the unhappy circumstances of Keats’s life. 

“A Basis for Criticism,” though, denies us the right to call 
bad art bad. Dime novels, lurid melodramas, and the like are 
simply the right means of escape for “the vulgar.” This class, 
“being more primitive and less articulate, still responds to the 
simple, the comparatively unarranged and unselective, the bare, 
bleak, melodramatic tale, the unsupported statement, the crudely 
suggested and imprecise emotion, the type instead of the charac- 
ter.” Such a view leaves these unhappy readers fixed in their class. 
It takes no account of the individual who, as he comes to enjoy 
The Brothers Karamazov, grows bored with dime novels; it takes 
no account of Keats, who had surmounted his slippery-blisses 
tendency before he wrote Hyperion. And this is another process, 
as Richards has pointed out, which seems to be irreversible. 

Fortunately the eighty-nine reviews testify that, like the critics 
he contemns. Aiken prefers the complex to the simple, the ar- 
ranged to the unarranged, the precise to the vague, and so on. To 
reread the review of Mosquitoes is to feel the rightness of Mar- 
ianne Moore’s label for him: “the perfect reviewer.” “Mr. Faulk- 
ner has a sence of character; he has a sense of humor, he has a sense 
of style....” But “He has an ungoverned appetite for purple pas- 
sages; and when he is purple, his purple is of the purplest.” The 
review puts its finger on Faulkner’s besetting weakness, but its 
chief distinction is its cordiality toward a gifted writer whose 
first major novel lay two years in the future. Conrad Aiken's 
judgments, undisturbed by social-biographical-relativist theories, 
were aesthetic, accurate, and absolute. They helped to shape the 
reputations of our time. Did they not also influence the develop- 
ment of these writers? 





Staige D. Blackford 
NOTE FROM AN ANGRY YOUNG SOUTHERNER 


I am one of that large number of Southerners who resides now 
in the North. We emigres are often told we have lost contact 
with the South; that we don’t understand it anymore. We under- 
stand it all right: one doesn’t stop being Southern the minute 
he moves North anymore than one stops being American the 
moment he docks in Europe. Our communication with the South 
is just as strong as our love for it—and our fear. 

My own communication and conversation with Southerners 
in and out of the South makes me believe that there is much latent 
dissatisfaction there. Though the “rebels” are voices of silence 
compared to John Osborne and other Britons looking back in 
anger and up to the room on top, these young Southerners are 
also “angry young men.” If not openly rebellious, they do resent 
an Establishment on native grounds. They resent a society charac- 
terized by segregation, Shintoism, and an inwardness that is really 
intolerance. They have been little noted nor long remembered by 
the nation’s press. Isn’t it high time that newsmen and novelists 
look into what the Southerner of my generation thinks about all 
the feuding-and-a-fussing in Dixie? 

They might come up with a revealing report— one showing 
there is as much hope in tomorrow’s South as there is hate in 
today’s. They might prove what one now suspects but cannot sub- 
stantiate: the number of young Southerners who want a new day 
is increasing every year. 

The South has been looking back for nearly a century; the 
angry young Southerner wants to look anywhere but back. He 
is tired of being subjected to the Confederacy creed. He is not 
trying to resist the future by pretending it won’t happen. Instead 
of fearing it, he wants to face it. 

When W. J. Cash wrote The Mind of the South a generation 
ago, Scarlett (Vivien Leigh) O’Hara was in her glory. We fluctu- 
ated between darkness and light, Tobacco Road and Tara. But 
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the mind of the South has changed incredibly since the book ap- 
peared, just prior to World War II. If he were here today, no one 
would point this out more readily than Mr. Cash. There are still 
many, alas, who still act is if nothing at all has happened. 

One day I predict that the voice of the angry young Southern- 
ers will be the voice of the South. Perhaps there is today little 
amiability between one Southern generation and another. There 
may well be little amiability among the new generations of white 
and Negro. But they tend to agree about what's wrong with the 
Southern world they live in. Agreement is a way station to amiabil- 
ity. One of the noblest and wisest figures of the last generation 
in the South, William Faulkner, observed in Intruder in the Dust: 


“Someday Lucas Beauchamp can shoot a white man in the back 
with the same impunity to lynch-rope or gasoline as a white 
man; in time he will vote anywhen and anywhere a white man 
can and send his children to the same school anywhere that a 
white man’s children go and travel anywhere the white man 
travels as the white man does it. But it won’t be next Tuesday. 


No, it won’t. But a new world is coming into being, just as 
surely as next Tuesday. When it arrives, today’s angry young 
Southerners will become its spokesmen and statesmen. 
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LADIES BERMUDA — 
COLLAR 


A jaunty Bermuda collar gives new direction to the softly flattering 
fashion of a lady's shirt. The fine fibre of combed oxford has no trouble 
keeping cool and collected. Devastating three-quarter sleeves give the 
wearer an option on style. 


©1941 Gant Shirtmakers 


Chomas, Ltd. 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Mail Orders Accepted 
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The Gant Story 


We believe that Gant shirts have a certain well-bred look 
that distinguishes them from all others. Careful tailoring 
and adherence to a strict tradition are qualities indigenous 
to Gant. The emphasis here is on meticulous detail in a 
heritage of conservatism. 


Do you like a really neat, well fitting collar? Softly flared 
collar construction is gently RIGHT. Do you want to hang 
your shirt up? A trim hanger loop sees to that. Room to 
breathe? Oversize body construction is the answer. There’s 
a full length box pleat back for trimness, too. Precise stitch- 
ing lets the easy barrel cuffs roll up at mid-point. 


The Gant shirt has been designed to serve you through a 
lifetime of correct dressing. There is painstaking workman- 
ship in every fine Gant shirt...it comes from the expert 
craft of New England’s finest shirtmakers. The craft ex- 
plains why the careful details of these Gant shirts have 
been many times imitated but never duplicated. 


©1960-Gont Shirtmekers 





Chomas, Ltd. 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Mail Orders Accepted 
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